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Editorial Notes 





CONTRIBUTORS: Except that he is too young to have a long gray 
beard, Ancus McDonatp could take a place with the soil savers he 
writes about. His book, Old McDonald Had a Farm, will be 
published in January; besides, he has a number of magazine articles 
and bulletins to his credit. “My interest in soil conservation,” he 
says, “stemmed from the fact that I lived on the farm in my carly 
years and that my father was a soil saver as well as an agrarian 
philosopher.” Before joining the Soil Conservation Service, he 
was a salesman, joint finisher, farmer, manual laborer, timekeeper, 
and teacher. His ambition is to return to the farm. 


R. R. Renneg heads the department of agricultural economics at Montana 
State College, Bozeman. 


Marion Ciawson is the Department’s field representative in the Columbia 
Basin Joint Investigations. He is stationed in Spokane. 


Mrs. Vera P. Woorsert was born and reared in eastern South Dakota. She 
is a graduate of South Dakota State College, where for several years 
she has been a research analyst in the department of rural sociology. 


Dorr Sxezts formerly was in charge of the Flathead project, and now is a 
member of the Farm Security Administration staff in Denver. 


Donatp MEIKLEJOHN is professor of philosophy in the College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. Witi1am T. Ham heads BAE work 
in labor, tenancy, and rehabilitation. 





Gove Hamsince edits the Department’s yearbooks and has written and 
edited many books and articles on farming and other subjects. 


MORE LETTERS about the special July number on post-defense programs 
start on page 36 of this issue. They, like the preceding ones, express 
several viewpoints, but agree on the important point that planning 
is vital now and must be done realistically. 
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LAND: POLICY: REVIEW 


Land Policy Review is published monthly by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, with approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget. For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 5 cents a single copy, 50 cents a year 


Storm Warnin g: 
BEWARE A LAND BOOM 


By A. G. BLACK. The Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration lists five primary objectives of efforts to “stem the 
deluge that may be unloosed upon us” by runaway land prices, 
decries speculative expansion, and argues for a program of lend- 
ing on the basis of normal values. 





FOR THE second time in 

a generation there is a 

world war that, like all 

major wars, threatens to 
cause violent price fluctuations and 
serious problems in agricultural 
credit. We know those problems 
and their serious consequences to 
farmers and the whole economy, 
and we would be derelict if we did 
not try to soften their effects before 
it is too late. 

Agricultural and nonagricultural 
prices have been advancing since 
shortly before the war began. On 
the basis of prevailing trends, the 
general level of wholesale com- 
modity prices in 1941 may top those 
of 1940 by 10 percent. Farm prod- 
ucts may go up I5 percent or more— 
a deserved increase in the light of 
the farm handicaps of the past dec- 
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ade; for years farm crop prices have 
been too low. 

But our primary concern must 
always be to build a better balanced 
agriculture with the higher prices; 
we are vitally interested in safe- 
guarding our gains in that direction, 
but we must guard against letting 
rising farm incomes become once 
more an instrument for the over- 
capitalization of agriculture and an 
undue expansion of farm debts. 

Already there is evidence that 
some lenders to agriculture are in- 
clined to lend more than normal 
values warrant. Signs point ta a 
rise in the market for farm real 
estate. Institutional lenders report 
that farm sales in some places in the 
first half of this year exceed those of 
the first 6 months of 1940 by 25 
to 50 percent. Gains in the dollar 
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volume of farm sales by such lend- 
ers during the first half of 1941 
sometimes run as high as 85 per- 
cent above the same months in 1940. 

In the first World War we reached 
what most people think was prob- 
ably the ceiling when farm prices 
(and the index for all commodity 
prices) more than doubled in 5 
years. A sustained rise in com- 
modity prices is not long in finding 
expression in higher prices for land 
and heavier debts on farms. It is 
this phenomenon of heavy increases 
in the burden of debt resting on 
the back of the farmer that we are 
primarily interested in today. 

We are particularly concerned 
when inflated prices on land values 
result in large increases in long- and 
short-term borrowing, as they in- 
evitably do. A period in which ris- 
ing prices are sustained for long 
brings about higher costs and higher 
capitalization of the existing agri- 
cultural plant and results in the in- 
troduction of additional marginal 
producers and marginal acres. The 
net effect is heightened competi- 
tion among farmers in the ensuing 
period of price decline; it results 
in aggravating the situation for 
farmers and lenders. 

Between 1914 and 1920, we saw 
commodity prices, land values, and 
farm debts skyrocket upward. 
Farm real estate valued at $35,000,- 
000,000 in 1910 almost doubled in 
value by 1920. More serious was 
that this inflation added $5,000,000,- 
ooo to the farm mortgage debt in 
10 years—a debt that often was 
more than the farms could carry, in 
terms of capacity to pay, even dur- 
ing normal times. Farm real estate 
values reached their peak in 1919 
to 1920 but farm mortgage debt 
did not reach its high until 1923. 
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The farmers entered the 1920's 
owing an estimated $12,300,000,000, 
almost twice as much as American 
agriculture owed in 1914. 


Skyrockets 


There was also a tremendous in- 
crease in short-term loans to farm 
ers from 1917 to 1920, when farm- 
ers borrowed heavily from local 
banks. By 1920, short-term loans 
to farmers totaled $3,859,000,000. 
Between 1914 and 1920, farmers 
increased their borrowings on this 
type of paper by $2,262,000,000; 
much of it, incurred in the era of 
speculation and inflation, was re- 
financed on a long-term basis. In 
the 1920's, short-term farm paper 
held by commercial banks decreased 
about $1,900,000,000, while the total 
farm-mortgage debt increased by 
$1,200,000,000. 

This tremendous rise in land 
values and farm debt was not sup- 
ported by a sound growth that 
could be maintained for long. In 
one year, 1920-21, the farm real 
estate values fell off $5,000,000,000. 
By 1924 farm land that had once 
been valued at $66,000,000,000 had 
decreased, according to the Census 
Bureau estimates, more than $15, 
000,000,000. The farm mortgage 
burden, having more than trebled 
in a decade and a half, was then 
near its peak. 

The difficulties attending the de- 
flation in both farm prices and land 
values multiplied throughout the 
1920's as the burden of carryin 
terest costs on high loans at 
creasing taxes out of a depressed 
income was borne home on the 
farm. During 1920-24, involun- 
tary transfers of farm real estate al- 
most trebled over 1910-14 figures, 
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most five times as many farms were 
involuntarily transferred as there 
had been during 1910-14. The 
backwash of the World War infla- 
tion inundated the agricultural 
economy in the middle 1930's, 
when farm foreclosures and the 
drop in both farm prices and land 
values conspired to reach their re- 
spective low and high in the same 
year—1932. 

That is the record, and those are 
the memories, before us now. 

There will be a great temptation 
to try to recoup past losses by en- 
tering upon what now may appear 
to some to be the easier course 
of inflated loans and speculative 
values. 

True, several strong factors com- 
bine to keep this Satan behind us. 
Perhaps the most potent is the atti- 
tude of farmers and farm leaders. 
There is little evidence that the 
farmers want a return to unduly 
high land values—every farmer 
with whom I have discussed the 
subject expressed positive opposition 
to a repetition of the land boom of 
the World War. No longer is 
there the thought that the way to 
make money on a farm is to hike 
land prices and forget about per- 





Win 

The nation, or group of nations, 

that can produce the most is 

going to win this war. 
—Fioretto H. LaGuarpia 
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manency. of home and family, soil, 
and productivity. 

We mean to profit from experi- 
ence and come out of this situation 
with no more headaches than abso- 
lutely necessary. The Farm Credit 
Administration will continue to 
make real-estate loans primarily on 
the basis of the normal productive 
capacity of the farm, We are urg- 
ing our present borrowers to make 
as rapid payments as they can out 
of current income against the days 
when payments may be harder to 
make. 

Throughout much of their lend- 
ing history, the Federal Land Bank 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation have adhered to a policy 
of lending on the basis of normal 
values. As a result, farms ap 
praised by the FCA have been 
valued on the basis of their use in 
farming and not on a_ possible 
speculative rise in land values, or 
either inflated or deflated market 
value. Lending on normal values 
during the period of low prices 
proved a welcome device for stabi- 
lizing market values and in provid- 
ing aid for distressed mortgagors. 
Similarly, in a period of rising 
prices, the retention of this program 
of lending on a normal-value basis 
may tend to prevent price inflation 
from bringing about a bull market 
in farms. 

In order to encourage the pre- 
payment of mortgage indebtedness, 
FCA borrowers are being offered a 
special inducement to set up a 
“future payment fund.” Money 
placed by farmers in this fund can 
be applied to the more rapid retire- 
ment of the loan or held to meet 
payments at a later date. These 
funds will draw interest at the rate 
at which borrowers pay interest on 
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their loans, which in- most- cases 
amounts to 34 percent.. The Land 
Banks have always permitted the 
repayment of loans as rapidly as the 
borrowers desire to make them; at 
a time like this, that is a desirable 
policy from the point of view of 
the borrower and good business for 
the lender. 

American agriculture today faces 
one of its biggest jobs in adjusting 
production to defense needs. Sufh- 
cient credit to meet the vital needs 
of agriculture in producing goods 
for use in our war effort must be 
made available. 

Here is also an opportunity to aid 
agriculture to bring about a long 
needed shift from unprofitable and 
chronic surplus crops into more 
profitable production and sources of 
income. No good purpose, how- 
ever, will be served if all we do is 
help farmers bid against one an- 
other for the same product and 
thereby raise prices. While every 
effort should be made to avoid 
speculative increases in production 
by farmers not properly equipped, 
sound loans bearing a proper re- 
lationship to prospective income- 
producing capacity can now be 
made. In making loans, we should 
encourage needed adjustments to 
permanent changes in our agricul- 
tural production. 

There is need for an educational 
program among local borrowers 
and farmers generally, putting them 
on the alert to the dangers in the 
present situation. Included in such 
a program should be measures that 
encourage farmers to build reserves 
against rainy days when incomes 
may not be so high. 

At least five primary objectives 
should be emphasized: 

To make normal values a pri- 











mary’ factor inm-all- appraisals for 
farm ‘realestate loans. Our? experi- 
ence shows this to be the soundest 
basis of appraisal in a situation like 
the one now confronting us. 

To impress upon present borrow- 
ers the wisdom of making use of 
higher incomes now available for 
the repayment of existing debts. 
This will be a factor in preventing 
inflation. 

To encourage farmers to build re- 
serves out of higher incomes today 
to bridge the period when incomes 
are not so high, by offering induce- 
ments to borrowers to accumulate 
funds to meet future payments. 
We should seek by this or other 
means to discourage speculative ex- 
pansion in the face of farm prices. 

To avoid fostering speculative in- 
creases in production, although at 
the same time careful consideration 
should be given to the needs for 
extending credit to the farmers for 
making sound and necessary shifts 
and increases in production to meet 
the needs of the food for defense 
program. 

To encourage the sound use of 
credit to foster a better balanced 
agriculture that yields a higher and 


-a more secure standard of living to 


the family farm. 

Talking cannot stem the deluge 
that may be unloosed upon us by 
runaway prices. I do feel, however, 
that there is some hope of keeping 
the price rise from getting out of 
control. By adhering to a program 
of lending on the basis of normal 
values, discouraging speculative ex- 
pansion in the farm plant and in 
production, and encouraging the 
more rapid reduction of debt out 
of current incomes, agriculture will 
have thrown a heavy anchor to the 
windward. 
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Who are the Laborers 
ON OUR FARMS? 


By WILLIAM T. HAM. An economist and student of farm labor 
conditions argues that our looseness of expression about the 


“tenure status” of agricultural workers does those hired men a 


distinct disservice. 


WHEN IS a laborer not a 
laborer? The answer 
used to be: When he is on 
a farm. On a farm in the 
United States most of the work is 
done by the farm operator and 
members of his family. They are 
the real farm laborers. Hired men 
are incidental. 

In recent days this commentary 
on the farm-labor situation has been 
interestingly supplemented. It is 
now asserted that on a farm even 
the hired men, regular and seasonal, 
are not like hired workers in non- 
agricultural industries. On the farm 
the hired worker has “tenure status.” 
He is a member of a “tenure group.” 
Like a farm owner or a tenant, he 
has “rights in the land.” He be- 
longs to the land-holding hierarchy 
and is not merely a member of the 
working class. 

To this view the casual reply 
might be: What of it? Surely no 
one supposes that mere classification 
will affect for better or worse the 
level of living either of the itinerant 
harvest hands or the hired worker 
on the family farm. One may even 
chuckle at the emptiness of a ges- 
ture that purports to bestow “tenure 
status” upon the seasonal worker 
whose only “right” in the land con- 
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sists of the right to come upon the 
farm in order to perform the work 
he was hired to do. A similar 
“right” factory workers have, ap- 
parently, although legal decisions 
outlawing “sit-down strikes” indi- 
cate its limitations. So far no one 
has thought of creating “tenure 
status” for factory workers out of it. 

And yet the effort to portray 
hired farm workers as more than 
mere employees should not be ig- 
nored. One may be sure that any 
attempt to put farm laborers in a 
class by themselves, apart from other 
wage workers, is likely to play into 
the hands of those who would deny 
to hired farm workers the legis- 
lative protection extended to in- 
dustrial employees. 

Moreover, it is an interesting re- 
versal of the usual view of the 
historic process, that agricultural 
workers in America are now being 
dowered with the “rights” of “sta- 
tus,” while elsewhere, in western 
countries, they have only just suc- 
ceeded in casting off the status 
disabilities which prevented them 
from securing equal treatment with 
industrial workers. 

This view of farm laborers as hav- 
ing tenure rights in land is set forth 
in a recent study of farm tenancy 
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in Louisiana.. “Farm tenure” is de- 
fined as\‘man’s relation to the land,” 
The “tenure groups” are three: 
Owners, tenants, and laborers. “The 
essential difference in these cate- 
gories is in the amount of control 
over the use of land and the instru- 
ments of production”? (p. 5, Pro- 
cedure). It is stated that migratory 
seasonal laborers “have very few 
rights in the land;”* the nature of 
these few rights, however, is not set 
forth. The more substantial rights 
in the land with which nonmigra- 
tory seasonal and nonseasonal labor- 
ers are, by implication, endowed, are 
likewise not described. 

The definition of the word “ten- 
ure” merely as “involving man’s 
relation to the land” ® is a regrettable 
debasement of our verbal coinage. 
Thus defined, all of us have tenure 
status and belong to tenure groups. 


Tenure and Property 


Not only the casual laborer, but 
the tramp who walks over the land, 
even the airman who flies overhead, 
has a “relation to the land.” By 
all authority the word means more 
than this. According to Webster’s 
New International Dictionary (1929 
ed.) “tenure” means “the act or 
right of holding, as property, espe- 
cially real estate. * * * Tenure 
* * * is inseparable from the 
idea of property in land.” 


*Ramsey, Ralph J., and Hoftsommer, 
Harold C., Procedure in Delineating Types 
of Tenancy Areas in Louisiana, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., in 
cooperation with the La. Agr. Expt. Sta., 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 1941, p. 2. Farm 
Tenancy in Louisiana, same authors, Feb. 
1941, P. 3. : ne 

Farm Tenancy in Louisiana, p. 4. 

* Farm Tenancy in Louisiana, p. 3. 








With this definition the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary, the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Funk and Wagnall’s 
New Standard Dictionary agree. 
Ely and Wehrwein say in their 
“Land Economics” that “whenever 
a landlord and a tenant have shared 
rights in a given tract of land or real 
estate, they are considered to hold 
a.kind of qualified tenure” (p. 81). 
“The mere fact that land is used or 
cultivated by a person other than an 
owner does not mean legal landlord- 
tenant relationships. The laborer 
working for a farmer has no rights 
in the land as such. If the right of 
possession is not conveyed by the 
owner, a tenancy or lesser estate is 
not created. This is one of the most 
important differences between the 
sharecropper and the tenant. The 
cropper, though a cultivator of the 
land, is not a legal tenant, but a 
laborer, with no rights in the land 
and rights to the livestock or crops 
only to the extent of a servant's lien 
for wages” (pages 81-82). 

By any rational use of the word 
“tenure” therefore, hired farm labor- 
ers cannot be said to have “tenure 
status.” Like wage earners in fac- 
tory, mill, and mine, they derive 
their status from a contract of em- 
ployment. The deciding factor is 
not the relationship of the laborer to 
the land but his relationship to his 
employer. A tenant, by contract, is 
given a degree of control over land; 
a laborer, by contract, formal or im- 
plied, is given no such control. The 
contract of the laborer defines what 
the worker is to do and what he is to 
be paid for such performance; it rep- 
resents a sale of his labor power. 

By this contract, as a part of his 
payment, the laborer may be given 
possession of and control over a plot 
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of land on which to raise potatoes or 
keep a cow; this fact does not de- 
tract from his employee status. Such 
control of land bears no significant 
relation to control over the basic land 
resources of the farm, out of which 
the income, if any, of the farm op- 
erator is derived. Whether he be 
given potatoes direct, or the land on 
which to grow potatoes, the laborer 
is receiving payment in the form of 
perquisites. 

Perquisites, whether in the case of 
the farm laborer, or of the kitchen 
help “toting” supplies at the end of 
the day, are part of wages. The 
wages are payment for performance 
of labor. Neither the hired farm 
worker nor the factory worker has 
any control over the conditions of 
work other than that involved in the 
right to quit rather than continue. 
Neither has any control over the 
manner in which the establishment 
is run. Status based on rights in 
land is as lacking in the case of the 
farm wage worker as is status based 
on rights to his machine or actual 
place of employment in the case of 
the factory worker. 

The reasons given by Messrs. 
Ramsay and Hoffsommer for confer- 
ring tenure status upon laborers are, 
first, that “the focus of interest in 
land tenure is the relation of man to 
the land—the relation of all the peo- 
ple to the land, not that of a selected 
few * * *. Owners, tenants, 
croppers, and laborers all have their 
respective relations to the land and 
it is the adjustment of all these peo- 
ple that must be considered.” The 
second reason is the fact that the line 
between the sharecropper and wage 
laborer classes is very indistinct and 
that interchange between the two 
groups is constant. A third reason 
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is that “all agricultural workers, 
whether owners or tenants, are poten- 
tial wage workers.” 

And, finally it is suggested that 
“some” individuals “functions in two 
or in all three of the categories of 
ownership, tenancy, and labor during 
the same year or even at the same 
time” (Procedure, p. 2). 

These reasons, it is submitted, are 
more notable for the good intentions 
with which they are put forward 
than for logic. Agriculture is only 
one of several industries in which 
a man is a wage earner today and 
a “business enterpriser” tomorrow. 
This interchange between the labor- 
ing and the petty-risk-bearing, man- 
aging groups, as well as the lack 
of clear economic and social grada- 
tions between them, is character- 
istic of the construction industry, the 
clothing industry, and others. Here, 
also, a man may be an owner, a ten- 
ant, and a wage earner in rapid suc- 
cession or at the same time. 

Yet no one, in regard to these non- 
agricultural branches, contends that 
the wage workers have status based 
upon control over capital. Every- 
where, in industry as in agriculture, 
employer and employee have inter- 
ests in common and to some degree, 
like officers and able seamen, must 
sink or swim together. This, how- 
ever, is no reason for denying a basic 
distinction between them with re- 
spect to control over land and the 
instruments of production. Owner 
and tenant operators control the use 
of land and thus have tenure status; 
hired farm workers have no control 
over the land on which they work, 
hence they have no such status. 

Surely, in order to include farm 
wage workers among the agricul- 
tural classes whose problems are 


worthy of attention, it is not neces- 
sary to endow them with “rights” so 
fictitious. Is not the laborer worthy 
of his hire, regardless of any “tenure 
status”? 

In view of the halting character of 
this well-intentioned effort to bring 
the hired farm worker into landed 
agricultural circles, it is distressing 
to find that upon such a flimsy base 
is being erected a structure of “tenure 


areas. 


Tenure Areas 


As regards the South, these areas 
have already attained the distinction 
of a map. They were described at 
a recent conference in Nashville * as 
being delimited by reference to six 
items, only one of which, however, 
appeared to be taken into account in 
drawing up the map. This item 
was the “geographical distribution 
and relative density of the several 
tenure categories,” among which was 
that of the farm laborers. The ten 
“tenure areas” of the South include 
three which are described as planta- 
tion areas, “Large,” “Small,” and 
“Transition;” one described as an 
“Intensive Labor Area,” which in- 
cludes the plantations of the Louisi- 
ana Sugar Bowl along with fruit and 
vegetable areas in Virginia, Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Texas and is 
divided into resident, migrant, and 
resident-migrant subareas; one 
which is put in a class by itself be- 
cause the owners are Indians; two 
which are classified on a basis of 


farm size, and others which rest 


*“Tenure Areas in the South” by Mar- 
shall Harris, in The People, The Land, and 
The Church in the Rural South, a study 
prepared as a result of a conference held at 
Nashville, Tenn., on May 9, 10, 11, 1941. 
Farm Foundation, Chicago, Ill. 








upon such dissimilar bases as the 
presence of “subsistence owners and 
tenants,” and proximity to cities. 
The last “tenure area” is labelled 
“Mixed.” This adjective, one rue- 
fully concludes, appears to apply to 
the whole classification. 

The motives for this attempt to 
endow wage workers with tenure 
status undoubtedly arose out of a 
recognition that in all the social re- 
form legislation of recent years the 
farm laborer has been neglected. 
From legislation designed to protect 
industrial labor he has been ex- 
cluded because of the fear of arous- 
ing the opposition of the farm 
interests. 


A Question 


The farm programs, on the other 
hand, have, for the most part, ig- 
nored his rightful claims to atten- 
tion. Under these circumstances it 
is highly commendable that writers 
on rural welfare should make a de- 
termined effort to draw the farm 
laborer more definitely into the circle 
of agricultural interests. It is a fair 
question, however, whether any- 
thing is gained by trying to demon- 
strate a common tenure status. 
Although farm owners, tenants, and 
laborers all, in varying degree, re- 
quire understanding and assistance, 
the methods of assisting them vary 
widely. Legislation and programs 
to benefit the distressed owner or 
tenant are likely to be quite unsuited 
to the needs of the hired farm 
laborer. Would it not be more to 
the point to stress the status of hired 
farm workers as employees and the 
obligations of the employer towards 
them? 

In part, the farm wage workers 
occupy a position like that of the 
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workers in the handicraft shops of 
previous centuries; they are few in 
number and have a highly personal 
relationship to their employer. They 
need little or none of that protection 
which is embodied in the law and in 
the practices of trade unions. 

In part, however, in specialty crop 
areas and on large scale farms, the 
position of the farm laborer is indis- 
tinguishable from that of the factory 
worker. He works in gangs; his re- 
lationship with the employer is 
highly impersonal; supervision over 
his actions is complete. Under such 
circumstances, talk of tenure status 
is ludicrous, and measures designed 


to assist. tenants will not help him. 
Such workers require full protection 
of the law, as extended to industrial 
workers in similar work, modified, 
of course, to meet the peculiarities of 
agricultural production. They re- 
quire the safeguard of a heightened 
sense of social responsibility on the 
part of farm employers. 

They may even require the assist- 
ance of trade unions. Their wel- 
fare is dependent upon the terms of 
their contract of employment, and 
any effort to blur the outlines of their 
employee status by developing a fic- 
tion of rights as a “tenure group” is 
an extreme disservice. 





Food 


IF OUR FARMERS go to work to see that all of us are properly fed— 
themselves and their families included—the rest of us will return the invest- 
ment to them many times over through greater production and greater 


prosperity. 


—Tuomas Parran 


THE FARMER sets the national dinner table, and nothing would please 


him better than to see everyone eating heartily. . . . 
one part of our national economy . 


But agriculture is only 


. . to put over a program of better 


national nutrition, all the parts of our economy will have to pull together. 


—C.aupe R. Wickarp 


DEMOCRATIC DEFENSE rests upon an educational process and broad 
participation of people throughout the country in matters affecting their 


welfare. 


—Harriet Ex.uiorr 











NO NATION, certainly no large nation, has ever truly conquered hunger, 
the oldest enemy of man. Such an aim is not too high, such a goal is not 
too difficult, for the people of the United States. It is in line with our 
tradition of pioneering on new frontiers. It is a particularly fitting task for 
us in this day when democracy should point the way to a new and better 
civilization for oppressed peoples all over the earth. 


—NatTiIonaL Nutrition CoNFERENCE 
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Men of the Soil 
ELIOT TO BENNETT 





By ANGUS McDONALD. Once the men who worked to save 
the soil were called fanatics, but now those prophets are honored 


in their own country. 


WE HAVE HEARD a 
great deal about how 
Americans have been land 
destroyers, but we have 
heard very little about the efforts 
of the soil builders. Nearly all the 
books you read about the land tell 
how our forefathers came to this 
rich virgin country and set out to 
cause as much soil erosion as they 
could. They cut down trees, 
burned off land, plowed up and 
down the hills and did other things 
that encouraged the water and the 
wind to push the soil around. 

Unfortunately this is pretty 
nearly true. Our forefathers as a 
rule were soil wasters. Most of 
them did not know and did not 
care about soil conservation. But 
the story of soil waste is not the 
whole story. 

Because while all this soil waste 
was going on, even from the very 
beginning, a small band of intrepid 
soil conservationists worked tire- 
lessly to save not only the soil they 
owned, but that of the whole 
country. 

The good work done by these 
men had no widespread effects on 
agricultural practice. Mostly, they 
were cnaciinend fanatics. They 
were laughed at by their neighbors 
and friends. Why they were called 
fanatics is obvious. They lived in 





a period when, as Thomas Jefferson 
said, it was cheaper to clear a new 
piece of ground than to fertilize an 
old piece. This continued to be 
true until the last great fertile sec- 
tion of land was opened to settle- 
ment about a century later. It 
seemed ridiculous, of course, to 
many of our forefathers that land 
would ever be scarce and that soil 
erosion would ever become a na- 
tional menace. 

But a few men with wisdom and 
vision looked into the future. They 
could imagine, as their neighbors 
could not, the time when the last 
frontier would be crossed and there 
would be no new land to turn to 
when the old was worn out. 

The first of these pioneer soil 
builders lived about 2 centuries ago. 
His name was Jared Eliot and he 
was a minister and doctor of Kil- 
lingsworth, Conn., who practiced 
farming on the side. As he rode 
horseback over the countryside, he 
noticed the farms and the way the 
farmers farmed. He noticed that 
agriculture in his community was 
backward. There were no rota- 
tions, no planted meadows, and no 
thorough methods of cultivation. 
Most farmers considered manure a 
nuisance. They moved their barns 
to get rid of it. 

Yet Eliot observed that many 
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farmers were com g of worn- 
out land. And he, being a thought- 
ful, intelligent man, wondered what 
caused the land to wear out. He 
began to think of worn-out land in 
relation to topography. He noticed 
that the hills, the steep slopes, be- 

came barren first, and he reasoned 
that the water which ran off the 
hills with every rain carried the soil 
down to the valleys below. He sug- 
gested that in order to make the 
old eroded hilltops young again the 
soil and muck in the valleys and 
swamps be restored to their original 


Eliot noticed another thing about 
soil erosion. He got a bucket of 
muddy water and let the mud set- 
tle to see how much soil the water 
contained. When he constructed 
his drainage ditches he applied this 
discovery. He stilled the water and 
let the mud settle, then drained the 
clear water off gradually. When 
he wanted a ditch cleaned out he 
made the water flow faster, so that 
it would carry out the sediment and 
deposit it some place where it was 
wanted 

Jared Eliot made many other ex- 
periments. He tried out many of 
the English rotations. English agri- 
culture was much more advanced 
than was American agriculture at 
that time. 

For the benefit of his fellow farm- 
ers, Eliot wrote an account of his 
experiments—the first book on 
American agriculture. It was pub- 
lished about 1750 and some of the 
soil-saving principles he advocated 
are still practiced today. 

One of those who read Eliot’s 
books was Samuel Deane, also a 
minister and farmer. He became 
so interested in improved methods 
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of farming that during the Ameri- 
can Revolution he retired to his 
farm at Gorham, Massachusetts, and 
devoted all his time to agriculture. 
Deane not only applied all of 
Eliot’s ideas, but some of his own. 
He, too, had noticed erosion and 
was one of the first Americans to 
comment on how gullies interfered 
with plowing. 

To prevent soil washing, he ran 
contour furrows on all his sloping 
lands. He called this ribbing. On 
pasture land he ran his “ribs” about 
9 feet apart and on cultivated land 
about 3 feet. Deane noticed “sand 
floods” which came from wind- 
eroded hilltops. He said that locust 
trees should be planted to tie down 
the soil. 

Deane experimented so much he 
decided to write up his ideas and 
the result was the New England 
Farmer, published —_ in 1790 and 
many times th 

During the time Eliot and Deane 
were writing and being read, there 
was a great deal of prejudice against 
book farmers. The average farmer 
of the 18th and early 19th centuries 
could not believe that an educated 
man knew how to farm. So al- 
though a few farmers read these 
books, most did not, and persisted 
in their old ways. Solomon Drown, 
another New Englander, felt that 
next to the “ruinous” crop system 
this prejudice among farmers was 
the greatest cause of erosion. 


Solomon Drown 


In Drown’s book on agriculture 
(1824) he said that the grain 
system of New England was bad for 
the land. He advocated root and 
leguminous crops aNd grasses, 
which he called green crops. 
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Drown also noticed that consider- 
able land was eroded by the wind. 
He said that the only way to renew 
the fertility of this land was by 
green manures. 

Interest in soil erosion in the 
early days was not limited to New 
England. Even more interest was 
shown in the South, where soil 
erosion was worse. Among the 
soil savers were Washington, Ran- 
dolph, and Jefferson, whose interest 
in soil washing is well known. 
(See A. R. Hall’s pamphlet, Early 
Erosion Control Practices in Vir- 
ginia, Miscellaneous Publication 256, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture.) 

John Taylor had even a greater 
interest in the soil than these men. 
He was not only a farmer but a 
philosopher who believed that a 
nation of free farmers was a good 
nation and that a nation of city 
dwellers was a bad one. 


John Taylor 


Taylor believed that the commer- 
cial class had got control of the gov- 
ernment and had made the farmers 
poor by currency juggling, taxes, 
and tariffs. Therefore Taylor 
thought the farmers should get to- 
gether politically and kick out the 
city politicians: The cause of 
ruined hillsides and clogged streams 
may be found, he said, in oppres- 
sive laws, 

The farmers could also better 
their lot by adopting the enclosing 
system, a system of penning and bed- 
ding stock so that a lot of manure 
and vegetable matter would be made. 
Taylor also originated a way to stop 
gullies by filling them with green 
bushes and by covering them with 
dirt. 

Taylor and other Southerners 
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who talked about erosion were all 
well-to-do men. Consequently 
some of their erosion control meth- 
ods were too expensive for common 
farmers. John Lorain, who lived 
about the same time as Taylor and 
who was either unknown or snub- 
bed by the gentleman farmers, com- 
plained about these expensive ex- 
periments. 

He was something of a grouch 
because in his work on agriculture 
(Nature and Reason Harmonized 
in the Practice of Husbandry) pub- 
lished after his death in 1825, he 
runs down every other agricultural 
writer. However, his ideas were 
good. He said that the farmer’s 
only way out was grass and live- 
stock, and that he must also realize 
that he had to make a living. 
Lorain also said that when a poor 
farmer controlled erosion cheaply 
nobody heard of it, but that when 
a rich farmer made land rich by 
spending more than it was worth, 
a great noise was heard. 

Lorain was one of the few men to 
complain about the ruthless destruc- 
tion of timber. He said that the 
American farmer had a mania for 
chopping down trees and plowing 
up land. And that he wouldn't 
stop until he reached the Pacific. 
Then, the farmers will be sorry, 
but it will be too late and, added 
Lorain, it will serve them right. 
Nature, said Lorain, has worked 
hard making good soil and now 
man has come along and upset the 
natural balance and the result will 
be that this “insatiable monster” 
(erosion) will devour us all. So 
far as I know Lorain was the first 
writer to use the phrase “natural 
balance.” 

His book, by the way, which is 
out of print, is one of the best I 
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Pro grams 


Success of postwar economic ar- 
rangements depends on a larger 
sense of common interest among 
economic groups and among 
nations, and on specific organi- 
zation and programs for giving 
effect to the common interest. 
—Enric EncLuNp 





ever read. He has a lot of good 
recommendations in it, including 
contour plowing, ridging, “soiling,” 
draining, and rotations. 


Isaac Hill 


All of these men were interested 
in soil washing, but none mentioned 
mass movement. Isaac Hill, a New 
Hampshire editor and politician, be- 
came interested in this and after 
observing the numerous New 
Hampshire slides decided that, like 
soil wash, they were caused by land 
abuse. 

He said that burning the natural 
vegetation and overpasturing caused 
slides and that this was all a part 
of the cycle of frontier exploitation. 
Every new country, he said, went 
through such a period when land 
was cheap. But he believed that by 
means of education the land waste 
could be stopped. So he wrote an 
article or two on soil conservation 
in almost every issue of his farm 
journal 

All of these men of the soil knew 
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about contour plowing but none be- 
lieved it was the cure-all for soil 
erosion. Nicholas Sorsby of Ala- 
bama, whose little book (Horizontal 
Plowing and Hillside Ditching, 
1860) was the first on soil erosion 
to be published in the United 
States, thought that soil wash could 
be stopped on all but very steep 
cultivated slopes. by horizontal 
plowing and hillside ditching or 
by a combination of both. Many 
sloping hillsides were ditched be- 
cause of his efforts and the efforts 
of those who shared his views. 
The terrace of today is the grand- 
child of the hillside ditch. 

Every conservationist found some- 
thing wrong with the work of other 
conservationists. 

Edmund Ruffin, who lived in 
Virginia, soon found that John Tay- 
lor’s system wouldn’t work on his 
farm. He tried other ways to stop 
erosion, but none seemed to do 
much good, His farm was so 
eroded he couldn’t get anything to 

row on it. Consequently he 
couldn’t hold the soil down. Then 
he began experimenting with car- 
bonate of lime (mainly in the form 
of marl) and finally decided after 
20 years of painstaking experiments 
that just the right proportion of 
marl and manure was the key that 
would unlock soil fertility. 

Ruffin’s work on soils was the 
first in the country that showed that 
soil was not a mere mechanical 
combination of various elements. 
He even anticipated modern dis- 
coveries to some extent. Ruffin’s 
writings and practices indicate that 
he believed that the South had been 
made poor by soil erosion and that 
its only hope of competing with the 
North lay in. making the land rich 
again. He was an ardent Southern 
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nationalist and killed himself when 
the South lost the war. 


Nathaniel Shaler 


None of these men learned to be 
scientific in any university. After 
the Civil War men gained knowl- 
edge about the earth and its for- 
mation and for the first time there 
was a geological science in the 
United States. One of the Ameri- 
can geologists who became inter- 
ested in soil erosion was Nathaniel 
Shaler, who lived from 1841 to 
1906. He wrote many books about 
the earth; fortunately he had the 
knack of writing so people could 
understand what he wrote. 

Happily Shaler was not merely 
interested in rocks and how it took 
nature millions of years to put them 
together and take them apart. He 
roughly classified soils on the basis 
of their slope and consequent erodi- 
bility, something which we have 
only recently come to do, and he 
studied erosion and, like other 
thoughtful men, became alarmed 
about it. 

He said that 8,000 square miles 
of soil south of the Ohio and James 
Rivers was so eroded it would not 
raise crops of any kind and that 

1,500 square miles of it could not 
ever be reclaimed. Shaler traced 
clear streams to their sources and 
found that their watersheds had not 
been plowed. The main thing to 
be done, he said, was to educate the 
American people and make them 
realize the danger of erosion. 
Shaler also said that the care of the 
soil should be the government’s re- 
sponsibility. After all, he said, if 
the soil were gone the government 
and everything else would go 
with it. 
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W. G. McGee 


The man who aroused most in- 
terest in erosion after Shaler was 
W. G. McGee, who was almost a 
genius. He had no formal educa- 
tion, yet he became one of the fore- 
most American geologists and eth- 
nologists. His bulletin (Soi Ero- 
sion, 1911), has in it some of the 
most beautiful passages I ever read. 
Although his figures of speech, such 
as “Each streamlet reached a 
hundred arms into the hills, each 
arm grasped with its hundred fin- 
gers a hundred shreds of soil,” may 
not be accurate, he furnished us a 
picture of erosion such as no other 
scientist has ever done. 

McGee was not only concerned 
with the way in which water de- 
voured soil, but with its economic 
effects. He estimated that 100,000 
farms had been ruined by soil ero- 
sion. Much of President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s interest in natural re- 
sources was stimulated by McGee, 
and Gifford Pinchot, who has done 
more to conserve the Nation’s for- 
ests than any other man. It was 
at McGee’s suggestion that the Na- 
tional Conference of Governors was 
called in 1908. This date marked 
the beginning of the conservation 
movement, and also roughly marked 
the date when Hugh Bennett began 
his investigations of soil erosion. 


Hugh Bennett 


As a boy in North Carolina, Ben- 
nett had become familiar with soil 
erosion. He had helped his father 
lay off terrace lines and he had 
noticed soil washing when, year after 
year, he worked in the sloping cot- 
ton fields. In 1905, the Chief of 
the Bureau of Soils got him to make 
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a soil survey of Louisa County, Va., 
to find out why the land was so 
poor. Bennett found that the ef- 
fects of sheet washing had impover- 
ished much of the land of that 
locality. 

From one area to another Ben- 
nett went and he usually found 
that the same disease was wasting 
away the land. Then he started 
preaching and writing and talking 
about soil erosion as had his pre- 
decessors who did not have as much 
knowledge about the soil as he did, 
nor as much persistence. Hugh 
Bennett knew more about soil ero- 
sion than any man, and he had the 
ability to convince people. 

But he had a hard time. Other 
scientists did not share his views. 
They were more interested in other 
aspects of the soil, such as soil 
classification. One of them even 
said in 1909 that the soil was “our 
one indestructible asset.” (Bulletin 
55, page 66, Bureau of Soils, 1909.) 
And all this time Bennett was prov- 
ing the ground under our feet was 
gradually wasting away. Years 
passed and Bennett kept up his 
work. He wrote and talked one 
subject—the dangers of soil erosion 





and the necessity for the Govern- 
ment to try to stop it. 

Others became interested in 
erosion. Men like C. E. Ramser and 
M. L. Nichols started experimenting 
with terraces. One of the first ero- 
sion control stations was established 
in 1921 in Alabama under Nichols, 
and he worked on his broad-base 
terrace. Then in 1928 Hugh Ben- 
nett went before a House Commit- 
tee, and in 1929 a small appropria- 
tion to pkevent erosion was made. 
The work of Bennett and others 
began to bring results, and even- 
tually the Soil Conservation Service 
was established. Today millions of 
farmers are cooperating with the 
Government in stopping erosion. 

Now the fanatics are no longer 
fanatics. A soil conservation 
prophet is not without honor in 
his own country. A man is no 
longer jeered at when he points to 
a gully and says the country is go- 
ing to rack and ruin. I believe that 
all the work of all the men I have 
mentioned here was important. I 
believe that if they, from Eliot to 
Ruffin to Bennett, had not talked 
and written about soil erosion we 
would not have come nearly as far as 
we have in soil conservation. 





Precious soil, I say to myself, by what singular custom of law is 
it that thou wast made to constitute the riches of the freeholder? 
What should we American farmers be without the distinct posses- 
sion of that soil? It feeds, it clothes us, from it we draw even a 
great exuberancy, our best meat, our richest drink; the very honey 
of our bees comes from this privileged spot. No wonder we 


should thus cherish its possession. 


—LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN FARMER, 1782 
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TheS tump Lands Bloom 
IN FLATHEAD VALLEY 





By DORR SKEELS. Where the lumberman’s saw left a waste 
of stumps, 300 families that fled the stricken Great Plains in 
drought have put together Department of Agriculture help with 
the sweat of their brows to get a new start. Perhaps this is a 
pattern that opens new avenues elsewhere, the author says. 


UP IN THE Flathead 
Valley of Montana, just 
over the Continental Di- 
vide from the arid lands of 
the northern Great Plains, a group of 
farm families has banded together 
to grub security from one of Amer- 
ica’s last frontiers—the stump lands. 
They are but a remnant of the thou- 
sands of farm families, who, bank- 
rupt and discouraged after years of 
drought and low prices, gathered 
their possessions and turned to the 
Pacific Northwest for a new start. 

And a new start they are getting, 
too. They are eating more and bet- 
ter food than they have for years, 
slowly improving their homes. Each 
year finds a few more acres added to 
their farms. The results they have 
achieved thus far may be attributed 
to days and weeks and months of 
grueling labor, a little financial help 
from the Federal Government, and, 
most of all, cooperation among 
themselves. 

In the old days the Flathead coun- 
try was a recreation spot for the 
Indians who came there to rest after 
arduous buffalo hunts on the Plains 
and to fish in the cold blue waters of 
Flathead Lake. The lake is the 
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southern boundary of the rather nar- 
row valley nestling at the foot of the 
Continental Divide on the east, the 
Wolf Mountain Range on the west, 
and the Whitefish Range on the 
north. 

After the Indians came the trap- 
pers and then the loggers, slashing 
their way to the vast fir forests of the 
Pacific. When the lumber crews 
passed on to the West, they left the 
Flathead Valley a land of stumps. 

About 50 years ago the farmer and 
his plow appeared. The first fam- 
ilies chose the lands with the fewest 
stumps. These were not the best 
lands for agriculture, but they were 
the easiest to clear. Farm families 
continued to trickle into the valley. 
Some made a fair living. Some 
drifted on to other lands or into the 
three principal towns of the valley— 
Kalispell, Whitefish, and Columbia 
Falls. 

Then 10 or 12 years ago the trickle 
became a torrent. Burned out on 
the Plains, about 500 or 600 farm 
families poured into the green, moist 
valley. Their mode of transporta- 
tion was a measure of their bankroll. 
Some came by train with their farm 
machinery and a bit of capital. Some 
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by foot—hitch-hiking with only the 
possessions they could carry. They 
were all farmers, and the bond of 
destitution drew them together. 
Some were able to obtain land almost 
as soon as they arrived in the valley, 
either by purchase or lease. Some 
were compelled to live in town, sup- 
ported by WPA employment or some 
other form of public assistance. 

The living conditions of the fam- 
ilies that settled on farm land in the 
county were poor. Often the houses 
were put up for temporary use, were 
badly constructed, and cold. Some 
of the families started to build frame 
houses, but ran out of money. Part 
of the building failure was due to 
ignorance of use of native materials. 
Most of the families were short of 
bedding and furniture. Some had 
physical disabilities and no money 
for a doctor. Several families with 
children suffered from malnutrition. 
In some parts of the county, there 
was difficulty in getting wells and 
some families hauled river water. 
Most of the sanitary facilities were 
inadequate. 

The farmers realized almost from 
the beginning that they must work 
cooperatively in their farming and 
in their home building. In October 
1939 they asked the Farm Security 
Administration for a loan that would 
assist them to help themselves. The 
FSA approved a loan, and the coop- 
erative group became the Flathead 
Improvement Association. Just as 
soon as possible after the association 
was formed, a detailed working plan 
was laid down. The program was 
new and untried and at first was a 
matter of “feeling the way.” Three 
main objectives, however, were set 
up: 
1. Only families having sound 
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land tenure could be assisted in this 
family rehabilitation-land reclama- 
tion project. This tenure must 
needs be either clear title or a sub- 
stantial equity, based upon purchase 
contract or mortgaged title of fair 
condition. 

2. There must be satisfactory con- 
ditions within the family: able- 
bodied workers, harmonious do- 
mestic relations, evidence of ambi- 
tion, and steadfastness of purpose. 

3. A sufficient area of good soil. 


Clearing: The Big Need 


The first and last of these three 
could in many cases be remedied. 
Opportunity for title and acreage re- 
adjustment were seen, for land im- 
provement, draining, leveling, de- 
velopment of water facilities, orchard 
planting, and oddly enough perhaps, 
for forest planting. Urgent need for 
sanitation and housing improve- 
ments were foreseen. The big, all- 
important need was for land clearing 
and stump removal. 

Since most of the farmers had 
abandoned the production of wheat 
in the Great Plains area, no eco- 
nomic error would be committed in 
assisting them in the reclamation of 
small “family-type” farm areas for 
home food production, dairying, and 
general farming. Likewise, since 
for the most part these farmers 
would practice forestry and market 
forest products from the portions of 
their lands unsuitable for agricul- 
ture, clearing of lands principally 
valuable for agriculture appeared 
wise. Good precedent for this was 
found in the Forest Homestead Act 
of Congress of June 11, 1906. More- 
over, early in the program the coop- 
eration of all these farmers was 
pledged to the United States Forest 





Service and these people form an 
important group for fire fighting and 
other measures of forest protection 
and conservation in the public forest 
to which they are adjacent. 

At one time or another, 300 fam- 
ilies have been included in the pro- 
gram. Of them, 34 were included for 
land-clearing grants for powder and 
bulldozer help only. The greatest 
number carried on the project rolls 
at any one time was 194 in the 
month of February 1940. 

The situation of 225 families has 
been studied. They are those where 
family conditions, tenure of land, 
quality and sizes of acreage, and 
other circumstances show the fam- 
ilies possible of rehabilitation. 

The total acreage of land held by 
these 225 families is 18,923 acres, or 
an average of 84) acres per family. 
Eighteen families have an average of 
299 acres per family. On the other 
hand, 23 families have an average of 
8% acres per unit. Each family 
averages 4.35 persons. Eliminating 
the 18 largest and the 23 smallest 
farms, the average unit per family is 
73% acres. Some of the families 
have deeds and clear titles, others are 
buying under contract or mortgage, 
others are leasing. Families that ob- 
tain satisfactory tenure contracts can 
be helped by the program, since FSA 
has found ultimate rehabilitation is 
possible with secure tenure. 


A Sturdy People 


Accomplishments under the pro- 
gram were noticeable from the start. 
The people were for the most part 
of hardy stock and ambitious. They 
were willing to forego luxuries and 
would even suffer privations if they 
saw a chance to attain security. Rec- 
ognizing this, the FSA helped them 





to get the opportunity for doing 
things for themselves. 

With an FSA loan to the coop- 
erative, the families bought stump- 
ing powder and caps; bought and re- 
paired two old bulldozers from the 
Fort Peck, Mont., dam project and 
obtained an old sawmill from the 
Kalispell Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Youth Administration. 

Two of the farmers from Minne- 
sota had lumbering experience, and 
they were able to direct the others in 
repair of the sawmill and in cutting 
of timber. With another FSA loan, 
the farmers bought a “logging 
chance,” that is, a growth of stand- 
ing timber, from the State at a re- 
duced price. About 100 men inter- 
ested in the sawmill co-op hauled 
logs from this piece of forest land to 
the sawmill with the two tractors. 

Last year the men manufactured 
600,000 feet of lumber used in build- 
ing homes and barns. The timber 
manufactured is fir, larch, and yellow 
pine of good quality. The operat- 
ing costs are composed of about 40 
percent cash costs for supplies, re- 
pairs, maintenance, and the like, and 
about 60 percent for labor, which is 
furnished by the clients. 

The usual practice has been for the 
farmer to work a shift of 15 days. 
Some men have worked a shorter 
shift and quite a few of the farmers 
have recently put in a second shift of 
15 days. The amount of lumber 
cut is pooled and each farmer takes 
a quantity of lumber in proportion 
to his share of the labor. 

All of the farmers on the project 
plan to have homes made from this 
lumber and the lumbering enter- 
prise will continue as a vital part of 
their program until all have good 
farm buildings. 
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In cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Training in Ag- 
riculture and with the NYA, a small 
furniture and mattress shop was 
started in Whitefish. This employs 





Priority 


Agriculture, having been not 
only the first of arts, in priority 
of time, but the first in the esti- 
mation of the wisest and great- 
est men of every age, should 
ever be deemed the first object, 
both of public and private at- 
tention. Power—especially that 
delegated by the people—should 
extend its arm, and open its 
hand, for its aid and protection. 
Wealth should unlock its cof- 
fers, for its encouragement; and 
genius and science should lavish 
their almost magical stores, 
for its instruction. Commerce 
should yield to its support a 
share of those profits whereof it 
is the source; and manufactures 
should bestow a willing tribute 
to the art on which their ex- 
istence depends. Those who de- 
vote themselves to the learned 
professions should render to it 
both homage and contribution. 
—RicHarp PETers 
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youth from the farms and nearby 
rural towns. The shop was small 
and an average shift of about 12 boys 
and girls worked in the furniture di- 
vision, 7 or 8 in the mattress class. 
Materials for the furniture shop were 
furnished from the sawmill or by ex- 
change of lumber from that project 
for kiln-dried shop lumber. The 
mattresses were manufactured of cot- 
ton materials furnished as surplus 
commodities. 


From Fields to Shops 


About 140 mattresses have been 
manufactured to date. In the furni- 
ture shop about three dozen chairs, 
four chests, and three desks were 
made. The boys and girls who 
work at one time or another in these 
shops resume the classes after farm 
work is laid by in the late summer. 

Food purchases amount to $118 a 
year for the average family, or about 
$2 per month per person. This low 
cost is mostly owing to the fact that 
every farmer raised a garden in the 
first summer of the project (1940). 
During the past summer much more 
food was produced at home. 

Climate and soil are suitable for 
truck gardening and production of 
small fruits. A good assortment of 
the best varieties of garden seed for 
this region was bought in bulk at 
wholesale and distributed to farmers 
who did not have their own garden 
seed. The State horticulturist, the 
county extension agent, and the head 
of the department of horticulture in 
the State agricultural college at- 
tended large group meetings of 
nearly all of the families and gave in- 
structions in gardening methods 
under local conditions. 

Not only do these farmers depend 
on their own gardens, they also go 
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into the nearby forest to collect wild 
fruit and berries. Last fall, some 
200 families with the technical aid of 
the FSA home-management super- 
visors canned 50,000 quarts of vege- 
tables and fruits. The past summer 
the amount of food preservation was 
greatly increased. 

For the more than two-thirds of 
the families located on the floor of 
the valley the water table is near the 
surface, and strong flows of under- 
ground water can easily be pumped 
at depths of from 10 to 40 feet. 
Under the FSA sanitation program 
52 wells have been developed or im- 
proved, and this summer will see sev- 
eral small water-pumping develop- 
ments for garden irrigation. From 
5 to 10 acres of truck garden and 
small fruits, irrigated by pumping, 
will require all the labor of the entire 
farm family during the growing 
season, 


Progress in Clearing 


Where 2,000 acres of land were 
cleared last year, some 2,000 to 5,000 
more will be cleared this year. Total 
cost of stumping given to date is 
$18,270, or approximately $9.10 per 
acre. This does not include the 
labor of the families involved. 

Besides the wells, the FSA also 
furnished 84 sanitary privies and 
more are being completed this sum- 
mer. Four hundred ninety-five win- 


dow screens and 24 screen doors have 
been manufactured and this work 
will also continue until all the fam- 
ilies have good sanitation facilities. 

The families formed a cooperative 
medical association with a staff of 
14 doctors in the county. This med- 
ical group has enrolled 105 farm 
families and applications now being 
prepared will Rios this number up 
to 150 families soon. Where the 
families could not pay the $30 an- 
nual membership, FSA grants were 
made available to them. These fam- 
ilies are now paying into a savings 
fund small amounts secured by sell- 
ing wood, Christmas trees, livestock, 
and produce. Their medical pay- 
ments can be made next year without 
grant assistance. 

Thus have farmers from the 
drought areas of the Great Plains 
carved new homes out of the stump 
lands. There is still a great deal of 
work to be done. More land has to 
be cleared to make farms large 
enough to feed the families. Com- 
fortable and sanitary housing is 
another goal. 

The accomplishment in 18 months 
is remarkable. The valley was a 
picture of desolate waste, but these 
families from the drought-stricken 
Great Plains, battling a totally new 
environment for a working chance at 
security, have made the stump lands 
bloom. 





Lives 


The throwing out of balance of the resources of nature throws out 


of balance also the lives of men. 








—FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT 
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The Nation’s Dollars 
AND THE NATION’S LAND 


By R.R. RENNE. Systematic public spending probably will be 
a part of future public policy, says this Montana State College 
economist, and it behooves us to inquire into the best uses of such 
a policy. He explores here some of the possibilities. 


GOVERNMENT 6spend- 

ing to abate unemploy- 

ment and to put to work 

idle capital, equipment, 
and materials has been a policy, in 
recent years, of many important na- 
tions. It has been used in an un- 
systematic way during the past 
decade in the United States. The 
feeling has been general that all such 
Government spending is inherently 
bad, and advisable only in such 
amounts and for such periods as en- 
able private enterprise to revive and 
resume “business as usual.” An- 
other view is that the Government 
spent “too little and too late.” The 
latter argument seems to have gained 
considerable acceptance even before 
the heavy national defense appropri- 
ations which, at present, constitute a 
new wave of Government spending. 
Indeed, many observers are begin- 
ning to view Government expendi- 
tures which put idle men and ma- 
chines to work as public investment 
rather than public spending, and 
argue that, had more been spent, the 
1930's would have cost less. 

It seems probable that systematic 
public spending will be a regular fea- 
ture of future public policy. It also 
seems likely that there will be heavy 
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public spending during the coming 
post-war period to help ease the ad- 
justments necessitated by the decline 
in defense activities. Various plan- 
ning agencies are already attempting 
to work out a 6-year program of pub- 
lic works that might take up the 
slack of post-war unemployment and 
declining business activity. In view 
of these probable developments, it is 
particularly appropriate at this time 
to consider carefully the economic 
aspects of Government spending, par- 
ticularly for land reclamation and 
soil conservation. 

Many who bitterly oppose Gov- 
ernment spending for general re- 
lief, WPA, and related programs en- 
thusiastically uphold expenditures 
for land reclamation and soil con- 
servation, which augment the ability 
of the soil to produce tangible goods, 
especially food. Apparently the 
feeling exists in many quarters that 
there is something especially desir- 
able about producing food, and that 
Government spending for land use 
programs is justified because unem- 
ployed families settled on farm land 
can produce their own food, thus 
reducing proportionately the need 
for Government spending. 

In addition to the argument of 
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economy in defraying costs of un- 
employment, there is the argument 
that soil conservation can be under- 
taken by public bodies most easily 
during depression periods with large 
unemployment and depressing sur- 
pluses. Assuming that conserva- 
tion, in a broad sense, aims not only 
to maintain but to improve the basic 
producing resources, three major 
types of public investment in land- 
use and land-settlement programs 
have an important part in conserva- 
tion of the soil: (1) Development of 
additional production ability through 
land reclamation (irrigation and 
drainage); (2) land purchase to 
block out and to control proper use 
of the land; and (3) soil-conserva- 
tion activities, including contouring, 
fencing, regrassing, grazing control, 
and similar means of stabilizing 
land use. 


Public Spending for 
Reclamation 


Public support of the first type of 
land use program—land reclama- 
tion—has greatly increased during 
recent years. This is reflected in an 
increase in Federal appropriations 
from approximately 9 million dol- 
lars in 1931 to more than 100 million 
dollars today. 

Land reclamation projects are fre- 
quently referred to as “regenerative” 
projects. They are thus considered 
wholly as self-liquidating and cre- 
ators of new wealth. Settlers on 
such projects are expected to pay 
most of the costs of construction and 
development on the farm units thus 
created; and creation of such addi- 
tional operating units evidently pre- 
supposes a satisfactory market for 
their products, In this view, the 
units are regarded as part of our 
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commercial farming structure. The 
outlook at present for increased de- 
mand for many products which 
would be raised on such reclamation 
projects is not favorable. Further- 
more, some observers do not believe 
that so large a farm population as 
we now have can earn a satisfactory 
living from agriculture. Should 
consumption of many foods—partic- 
ularly small fruits, vegetables, and 
dairy products—be expanded, they 
believe the capacity of present pro- 
duction areas is adequate to supply 
the prospective demand increases in 
most cases. On strictly economic 
grounds, therefore, it does not seem 
logical that the chief purpose of 
reclamation projects should be to 
bring into production much-needed 
new farm lands. 

If the primary aim of Government 
spending for reclamation is to per- 
mit a considerable portion of the un- 
employed to be partially self-support- 
ing, at the same time acknowledging 
the fact that there is not a satisfactory 
commercial outlet for the products 
of such additional farm units, this 
would not necessarily imply that 
such land-reclamation projects should 
not have public support. It would 
merely mean that use of the terms 
“regenerative” or “self-liquidating” 
should be qualified considerably. 
There are many arguments, aside 
from the strictly economic, for land- 
reclamation projects which enable a 
considerable number of families to 
live on the land and produce a part 
of their living, even though some of 
the living costs of such families may 
have to be permanently subsidized 
by Government spending programs. 

If the new farm-operating units 
created through Federal reclamation 
are established on a commercial basis, 
the competition of their products 
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with those of already operating units 
will require Government programs 
to keep farm prices up. Programs 
designed to bolster farm prices by 
subsidizing consumption through 
procedures like the food-stamp plan, 
or the two-price system, should have 
a much more prominent place in our 
public policy than they have had. 
Subsidizing consumption increases 
the living level of the low-income 
families and tends to raise the real 
level of living generally. 

If, on the contrary, it is assumed 
that the new farms are to be strictly 
subsistence units, the question im- 
mediately arises whether such an as- 
sumption is valid. Certainly no 
farm units, not even in the more 
climatically favorable South, can be 
classed as complete-subsistence units, 
producing all of the necessary shelter, 
foods, fibers, mechanical contriv- 
ances, and other items included in a 
modern American standard of living. 
The argument that unemployed fam- 
ilies cannot expect to have the gad- 
gets and conveniences comprised in 
the modern American standard of 
living is entirely undemocratic, and 
indefensible as part of a public policy 
in a democracy. 

Where part-time farming is feasi- 
ble, land-reclamation projects to 
establish small operating units that 
furnish most of the family’s food are 
important. However, part-time 
farming is feasible only in certain 
areas, and any extensive expansion 
along these lines would necessitate 
much greater decentralization of in- 
dustry than now exists. Aside from 
such part-time possibilities, it is ob- 
vious that land-reclamation projects 
must be undertaken with the clear 
understanding beforehand that the 
farm-operating units thus created 
must be on a commercial basis, at 
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least to a significant degree. Conse- 
quently, such land-reclamation proj- 
ects should be accompanied by other 
programs that will increase the mar- 
ket for agricultural products, in or- 
der that the increased farm output 
may be absorbed and that improved 
diet and nutrition may result. 

In some areas public spending for 
land reclamation has been designed 
to produce supplementary feed for 
livestock or make a more stable water 
supply available. This spending not 
only helps to assure a more certain 
feed supply but also to insulate the 
existing farm and ranch units against 
disastrous fluctuations in weather or 
prices. Many reclamation projects, 
particularly some irrigation projects 
in the West, have had this stabiliza- 
tion of existing operating units as 
their major objective; but too fre- 
quently the actual result has been to 
increase production, especially pro- 
duction of certain crops involving 
important national and international 
issues. The present procedure of 
apportioning most of the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance 
costs to the farm operator has been 
important in bringing about this 
undesired result, because of the 
necessity for using the land more in- 
tensively to obtain the larger incomes 
required to meet overhead charges. 

It should be an established part of 
public policy to control the land use 
practices to be permitted and en- 
couraged on such new farm units 
through more widespread apportion- 
ment of construction, operation, and 
maintenance charges, combined with 
public spending and other programs 
that expand the market for agricul- 
tural products. In this way, public 
policy will cushion as much as pos- 
sible the shock of absorbing into the 


economy the increased output of 
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such units, and at the same time 
tend to stabilize operating units, thus 
promoting the most efficient use of 
the land resources in the area. 

Another phase of land-use and 
land-settlement programs financed 
by the Government during recent 
years is Federal land purchase. In 
many areas where the previous land 
ownership pattern resulted in condi- 
tions of improper land use and in- 
effective land use control, particu- 
larly in range areas of the Western 
States, the purchase of lands in order 
to block out areas and assure effective 
land use control has been under- 
taken. The only agency with funds 
and powers sufficient to do this for 
large areas in the different states is 
the Federal Government. 

Many have felt that encourage- 
ment of Federal land ownership is a 
serious error in public policy, on the 
grounds that the most desirable form 
of control is private ownership in fee 
simple. However, where extensive 
agriculture is practiced, and where 
the dominance of climatic forces 
keeps production close to the eco- 
nomic margin, the risks involved in 
operating are so heavy that the aver- 
age individual owner is unable to 
survive economically in the inter- 
mittent below-average periods, which 
may cover several successive years. 
Assumption of ownership risks by 
such an agency as the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through land purchase as 
part of its spending program to sta- 
bilize employment, is the most effec- 
tive method of satisfactorily adjust- 
ing to basic natural conditions in 
such areas, at the same time encour- 
aging or effecting proper land use 
practices, 

Public spending programs for land 
reclamation have been more spectac- 
ular, because of the tremendous size 
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of some projects, than the various soil 
conservation activities of the AAA 
and the SCS. Contouring, re- 
grassing, fencing, strip farming, de- 
ferred grazing, weed control, and re- 
lated soil conservation programs are, 
in the aggregate, of more economic 
significance than land-reclamation 
activities. Most of these soil con- 
servation activities have been part of 
an output-curtailment program de- 
signed to bolster farm prices, with a 
resultant diminution of some of the 
psychological, social, and economic 
advantages of a strictly conservation 
program. 

A production-curtailment program 
can be justified from an emergency, 
short-time point of view as a counter 
to monopolistic tendencies of some 
private industry. But inflexible pro- 
grams of this kind cannot be justi- 
fied as a permanent part of sound 
public policy. Continued curtail- 
ment of output will tend to postpone 
and make more difficult some of the 
fundamental adjustments in the 
American economy which must be 
made in the not-too-distant future. 
Moreover, some of the procedures 
that are necessarily associated with 
output reduction have tended to 
raise land values, because of the cap- 
italization of benefit payments into 
land values rather than into higher 
levels of living. The dangerous re- 
sults of excessively high land values, 
which cause instability of farm op- 
erations, wasteful exploitation of the 
soil, and lower levels of farm living, 
are well known. Public spending to 
subsidize consumption can avoid 
such results. 

Such “consumption spending” 
should not be limited to food, how- 
ever. There is no sound reason why 
a public spending policy designed to 
put idle men and machines to work 
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should not include activities that will 
expand the production and orderly 
consumption of necessities other than 
food, including clothing, shelter, and 
use of many mechanical devices con- 
sidered necessities to a modern high 
standard of living. 

The lessons learned from the de- 
pression 1930's, however, probably 
mean that as an intelligent, progres- 
sive Nation we intend to assure 
of our people essential food, clothing, 
shelter, and other necessities on the 
basis of a satisfactory minimum 
American living level. If in the fu- 
ture, especially during the period im- 
mediately after national defense ac- 
tivities taper off, public agencies find 
it mecessary to create employment, 
then public spending to build shoe 
and clothing factories, houses, and 
similar enterprises tending to fur- 
nish the minimum satisfactory level 
of living, can be justified on grounds 
equally as good as those for land use 
and settlement programs which in- 
crease the food- and fiber-producing 
capacity of our agricultural lands. 
However, until every American’s 
diet includes an abundance of those 
important foods necessary for a satis- 
factory level of health and nutrition, 
public spending for land reclamation 
and agricultural soil conservation 
should comprise a significant portion 
of total Government expenditures 
along with public spending for cloth- 
ing and shelter necessities. 

Modern research and investigation 
make it increasingly evident that we 
have a long way to go before fur- 
nishing for all of our people a satis- 
factory quantity and quality of food, 
clothing, and shelter. Meanwhile, 
therefore, restrictive output features 
of present programs supported by 
public spending should be removed 
or modified as rapidly as possible. 
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We have seen already that this is 
being done in current programs un- 
der pressure of defense needs; along 
with this trend, we need programs 
that will effect increased consump- 
tion of those agricultural and in- 
dustrial products necessary for 
improved levels of living and health, 


Paying the Bill 


Financing the debt created by 
greater public spending in connec- 
tion with the programs mentioned 
above need not be a disruptive influ- 
ence in the economy. Certain types 
of taxes available to finance public 
spending would not tend to stifle the 
volume of business activity or dimin- 
ish the public welfare. Certain 
kinds of taxes, on the other hand, 
and to a large extent those currently 
in use, tend to stifle economic activ- 
ity. Taxes that capture savings 
which would otherwise be invested 
in excess plant capacity, savings that 
would jam up in the capital markets 
seeking investments or savings that 
go into activities not increasing the 
general level of living, are the most 
desirable for the years ahead. More- 
over, public debt should not be 
measured in terms of gross or total 
debt, or total interest burden, but 
rather in terms of the proportion 
which such debt or interest is of the 
national income. Not only is the 
present interest burden a small pro- 
portion of the national income (1.6 
percent of the national income paid 
out), but large-scale public spending 
directed into channels that increase 
consumption of products essential 
for higher levels of living is certain 
to raise national income and reduce 
the relative burden of interest pay- 
ments even though the total interest 
charges may be larger. 
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The Farm Families 






OF KINGSBURY 


By VERA P. WOOLBERT. TAis article, one of a series about 
a typical Dakota county, tells about family traits and economic 
status of farm families 67 years after the community was first 


settled. 


SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 

after settlement, does a 

Northern Plains commu- 

nity reveal class differences 

among farmers? Are the 
owners to be distinguished from the 
tenants, those who have received re- 
lief, from those who have not, by 
easily measured characteristics? A 
social survey of Kingsbury County, 
South Dakota, makes some test of 
this question possible. 

The measurements, other than the 
two criteria of ownership and relief 
status, concerned family composi- 
tion and length of residence in the 
county. The data available show 
that these were measurements gen- 
erally different for each group, 
owner nonrelief, owner relief, ten- 
ant nonrelief, and tenant relief. It 
will be seen that the various meas- 
urements of family composition and 
mobility for this county do vary 
with economic status. 

Schedules were secured for 1,289 
families of which 413, or 32 percent, 
were farm owners, against 876, or 
68 percent, who were farm tenants. 
Some public assistance was received 
in 1938 by 48 percent of the fam- 
ilies; none by 52 percent. 
Eighty-five percent of the relief 
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group were tenants, while the non- 
relief group had almost equal pro- 
portions of tenants and owners. 
Tenancy is therefore closely related 
to public assistance. 

This discovery could very easily 
have little significance for the larger 
question: Are the tenants a different 
sort of people from the owners? 
Are personal and family traits re- 
sponsible for their failure to own 
land or to be self-supporting at all 
times? Or are the tenants and relief 
families merely the less fortunate 
members of a fairly homogeneous 
class? 

Characteristics which will be con- 
sidered in an attempt to answer 
these questions will be the age of the 
head of the household, the age dis- 
tribution of the total population, the 
size of the family, the number of 
males of working age, permanency 
of residence, and the nationality of 
the head of the household. 

The owners were much older than 
were the tenants—the nonrelief fam- 
ily heads older than the relief fam- 
ily heads. Nearly twice as many 
owners as tenants were 55 years of 
age and over. 

The owner households had almost 
twice as many persons 65 years of 
age and over as did the tenants. 
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There were considerably more per- 
sons under 20 years in the tenant 
families. This was a logical result 
of the much greater number of 
young heads of households among 
the tenants. The children of the 
tenants were young, while those of 
the owners were more likely to be 
in the older age groups even if they 
were still at home. 

The same distinction was found 
between the relief and _ nonrelief 
groups. The nonrelief families, 
both owners and tenants, had more 
members of 65 years of age and over 
than had the relief families, while 
the relief families had many more 
persons under 20 years of age. In 
fact, practically half of the members 
of relief families were in this young 
age group. 

Tenant families were larger than 
owner families, particularly in the 
case of those families receiving pub- 
lic assistance. The relief families 
were also larger than the nonrelief 
families. As noted before, the heads 
of the owner families were much 
older than the heads of the tenant 
families so that it may be that the 
owners had about as large families 
before their children left home. 
The young families of the tenants 
naturally had more children at 
home. 
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The number of males of working 
age, that is, the number of men 
between the ages of 16 and 64 years, 
is very closely related to the age dis- 
tribution of the families. The own- 
ers had a higher average number of 
males of working age than did the 
tenants, but there was little differ- 
ence between the relief and nonrelief 
families. Apparently the owners 
had older children remaining at 
home, while the tenants had fewer 
children over 16. This is to be 
expected in view of the greater age 
of the owners. 

The tenants who received relief 
had many more males of working 
age than did the tenants who did 
not receive relief. This may be an 
indication that many young people 
who could not obtain employment 
elsewhere were bottled up on these 
farms which could not support the 
extra population. At any rate, this 
condition suggests a serious con- 
dition, the separation of manpower 
from profitable employment. Surely 
there is little gain from having more 
than the average manpower on 
farms that are not self-supporting. 


Permanency 


All groups showed considerable 
permanency of residence. More 
than 60 percent of the families had 
lived in the county 20 years or more. 
The relief tenants had the smallest 
proportion living in the county 20 
years or more, and the largest group 
living in the county less than 5 years. 
Relief owners had been in the 
county longer than the relief tenants, 
and the nonrelief owners longer 
than the nonrelief tenants. The 
nonrelief owners had lived in the 
county the longest of any group. 
Most of those who had moved into 
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the county during the last 5 years 
had moved from adjoining counties. 
Apparently in most cases the range 
of migration for farm tenants had 
not been great. 

This study did not show the 
amount of movement within the 
county, but there was no doubt con- 
siderable moving from farm to farm 
in the same locality and even from 
one part of the county to another. 
The movement in from adjoining 
counties may have been merely 
movement within the same neigh- 
borhood. Long-distance migration 
has not been characteristic of the 
farm families in Kingsbury County. 

Eighty-nine percent of the heads 
of farm households in the county 
were of four nationality stocks— 
Scandinavian, German, Hollander, 
and British (English, Irish, and 
Scotch). 


Ownership 


Of the Scandinavians, 34.7 per- 
cent were owners and 65.3 percent 
were tenants, and 39.7 percent were 
on relief. The figures for three 
other groups were, respectively: 
German, 31.6 percent, 68.4, and 
53-6; Hollander, 20, 80, and 68; 
British, 31.4, 68.6, and 50.7. 

The Scandinavians not only had 
the largest proportion of families 
owning their own farms, but they 
also had been more successful in 
supporting themselves without pub- 
lic assistance. The Hollanders had 
the lowest proportion who were 
owners and who had not received 
relief. This difference may be 


largely due to the fact that the 
Scandinavians were among the ear- 
liest immigrants into this county and 
thus were able to obtain land in the 








eastern part of the county, where the 
land is better and the rainfall more 
plentiful. The Scandinavians have 
also had more time to acquire prop- 
erty and accumulate reserves. 

It appears from this study that 
measurable family characteristics 
had little relationship to tenure and 
relief status in Kingsbury County 
in 1938, except insofar as they were 
the reflection of differences in age 
distribution. The younger families 
have had less time to accumulate re- 
serves with which to tide themselves 
over the years of drouth and de- 
pression of the 1930's. It has also 
been much more difficult for them 
to secure or maintain farm owner- 
ship, especially since many of them 
were just starting to farm in the 
early 1920’s when land prices were 
high or in the later years of depres- 
sion when money was very scarce, 
and farms did not appear to be good 
investments even if money were 
available. 

In addition to these factors of age 
and economic conditions, there is 
room for speculation as to the factors 
of managerial ability and aptitude 
for farming. Such factors are not 
easily measured, but they probably 
have much to do with tenure and 
relief status. The very nature of 
this study was such as to make im- 
possible the measurement of such 
factors. There is this to be said, that 
if such abilities had been dominant 
over a long period in separating the 
successful from the unsuccessful, 
class differences of some sort should 
be found among the economic 
groups. None were found that 
could not be explained as differ- 
ences in age of family within a 
fairly homogeneous farm population. 
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Planning for a New 
AMERICAN FRONTIER 


By MARION CLAWSON. The Columbia Basin reclamation 
project is one of the few remaining frontiers, in the original 
sense of a physical frontier. Now there is only sagebrush or 
grain farms or ranches there; some day there will be thousands 
of irrigated farms. On a smaller scale, the settlement will dupli- 
cate the problems and opportunities found in the settlement 


of the West as a whole. 


WHEN irrigation water 

is first made available for 

raw land, a series of de- 

velopments are started 
that are closely akin to the develop- 
ment of any frontier area into a 
highly developed community. The 
irrigation project settler is a modern 
pioneer, facing the same general 
problems and opportunities as earlier 
pioneers. True, there are no hostile 
Indians to fight, but when con- 
fronted with the acute problems of 
cash income, cash expense, and com- 
mercialized level of living of the 
modern community, many pioneers 
may feel that Indian fighting wasn’t 
such a difficult way of defending 
new land, after all. 

When a settler moves onto a piece 
of raw, irrigable land, he must clear 
it of sagebrush or other vegeta- 
tion, level or smooth it so that water 
can be spread over it, build farm 
irrigation ditches, fence his land, 
plow and otherwise prepare the land 
for crops, construct buildings for his 
family and his livestock, develop a 
domestic water system, acquire 
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breeding animals for herds or flocks, 
and all the while earn sufficient in- 
come to support his family. 

All this takes work. It also takes 
money and time. It is possible to 
construct cheap buildings, haul 
water instead of drilling a well, wait 
for a natural increase of herds, and 
in numerous other makeshift ways 
to lower the capital necessary. But 
these makeshifts lead to a lowered 
farm income and level of living for 
years; in any case, there is a mini- 
mum below which success will be 
impossible. 

The minimum capital and credit 
requirement, which will permit liv- 
ing conditions that will not jeop- 
ardize the health of the family or 
entail a loss in net income due to too 
slow development, is $4,000, The 
final investment will be much larger. 

Numerous community or social 
problems are encountered. Roads 
must be constructed, schools built, 
and towns must grow, to provide 
such group services as banks, li- 
braries, and hospitals. Settlers fre- 
quently come from widely scattered 
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locations, so that community spirit 
and group relations must be de- 
veloped. Marketing facilities must 
also come into existence, to provide 
an outlet for the production of new 
lands. All too often the marketing 
system which grows up is too costly 
or is inefficient. 

A developing irrigation project 
has all the rawness that character- 
ized the frontier throughout earlier 
pioneering periods; it also has the 
same lusty spirit of growth, accom- 
plishment, courage, and resource- 
fulness characteristic of earlier fron- 
tiers. Settlers are hopeful, confident 
of the future, eager to create for 
themselves a farm and a home, as 
truly hewn from the wilderness as 
were the farms and homes of their 
grandparents. 

Some students of history and eco- 
nomics have decried the “wastes” of 
the pioneering process. They imply 
that, if only the pioneering process 
were to be repeated, all the mistakes 
and wastes could be avoided. 
Others have challenged this view, 
contending that the spirit that made 
successful pioneering was impatient 
of restraint. Another factor was the 
fact that neither the pioneers nor 
any technician fully understood the 
capabilities and limitations of new 
land until after varying lengths of 
settlement, and then it was too late 
because the damage was done. 

New irrigation projects face this 
same dilemma, and it remains to be 
proved that the best elements of 
pioneering can be retained, while its 
mistakes are corrected. 


Full Development 
On the basis of such physical and 


economic factors as soils, climate, 
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crop yields, market outlets, and 
labor requirements, it is possible to 
outline the kind of agricultural com- 
munity into which the Columbia 
Basin can be developed. For an 
individual farm, full development 
should come in 5 to 10 years after 
irrigation water is first available; for 
the project as a whole, because of the 
incremental character of irrigation 
system construction, mature develop- 
ment will be reached only after 25 
or more years. On the assumption 
of the best possible development of 
the area, it is possible to indicate 
the features that will characterize its 
agriculture. 

Efficient, sustaining, and wise land 
use will characterize mature develop- 
ment of the Columbia Basin. Field 
layouts, cropping systems, and farm 
practices will be designed to prevent 
erosion or washing of the soil, to 
prevent leaching of valuable plant 
foods by improper use of irrigation 
water, and to maintain soil fertility. 

In general, this will mean a large 
proportion—possible as much as 50 
percent—of the crop land in alfalfa 
or other legumes for hay. Irrigated 
pastures will form the basis of farm 
livestock production, and will prove 
the most desirable crop for the 
steeper slopes and shallower soils. 

Small grains will be grown in the 
rotation, and to provide feed for 
farm livestock. Cash row crops will 
be grown in considerable variety but 
on relatively small acreages, under 
such conditions of soil and crop 
rotation as to insure maximum 
yields without loss of soil resource. 
Irrigation water will be applied 
sparingly—only when needed and in 
the amount needed. 

Farms in the Columbia Basin will 
be efficiently planned and adequate 
in size. Farm boundary lines will 
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be drawn to permit the cheapest and 
most effective irrigation, and farm 
irrigation ditches will be laid out 
with the same purpose. Where the 
land is rolling, as is the case for 
half of the project, farm and field 
boundaries will not follow the tradi- 
tional rectangular, north-south, east- 
west pattern, but will conform to the 
curves of the land. 

Arrangement of fields and farm- 
stead location will minimize farm 
labor requirements. Farms will, in 
general, be whatever a family can 
operate with but little seasonal hired 
labor. The acreage required to pro- 
vide such employment opportunity 
varies considerably; 40 acres of the 
best land, intensively farmed, with 
considerable cash crop production 
and such intensive livestock enter- 
prises as dairy and poultry, may do 
it; while 120 acres of the poorer 
irrigable lands, producing chiefly ir- 
rigated pasture and hay for extensive 
livestock operations, may be too 
small for full family employment. 


Living Conditions 


Good farm living conditions will 
characterize the Columbia Basin, 
when fully developed. Dwellings 
may be modest, but adequate in 
view of the climate, size of family, 
and other factors. Lawns, trees, and 
similar improvements can add mate- 
rially to the satisfactions of life, and 
cost but little. Production of food 
for home consumption will be car- 
ried to the maximum practical ex- 
tent, in order to lessen dependence 
upon the price economy and to pro- 
vide the best diets. Cold-storage 
lockers, home or community can- 
ning, and other devices will be uti- 
lized extensively. 
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The farm families.will have the 
maximum financial security possible 
in view of the productive capacity 
of their land and the market price 
situation. This means minimum in- 
debtedness for owner-operators, and 
maximum security of tenure for 
others. Financial security will not 
be easy of attainment. Most settlers 
who will be attracted to the Colum- 
bia Basin, and those for whom the 
project provides the greatest oppor- 
tunity, will have limited capital as- 
sets at time of settlement. To de- 
velop a farm without incurring 
indebtedness, or to borrow money 
and subsequently repay it, will prove 
a difficult procedure. Costs of con- 
structing the irrigation system must 
also be repaid to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Fully developed farms in the Co- 
lumbia Basin are likely to be valued 
at $10,000 or more; to acquire an 
estate of this size in one generation 
may be impossible, unless agricul- 
ture becomes much more profitable 
in the next 25 years than it has been 
in the past 25 years. 

Moreover, public improvements 
like roads and schools must be paid 
for. Nevertheless, financial security 
must characterize successful settle- 
ment. The use of long-term leases 
may be one means of increasing 
security. 

Agricultural products from the 
farms of the Columbia Basin will 
move to the consumer with the least 
cost, by means of marketing and 
processing plants well located and 
efficiently operated. Creameries, 
canneries, sugar factories, and other 
processing plants will be the opti- 
mum size for most efficient opera- 
tion, and will be located in the most 
strategic spots. By lowering the cost 
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of processing and marketing, the 
farmer will receive the maximum 
share of the consumer’s dollar. Sav- 
ings made in marketing represent 
added net income to farmers, and 
may mean the difference between 
adequate and inadequate incomes. 

Farmers in the Columbia Basin 
will be able to participate in satis- 
fying community activities. Schools 
and other group services will be de- 
signed for maximum convenience of 
the group. There will be commun- 
ity centers, convenitntly located, 
which will provide the nucleus of 
many community activities. Be- 
cause of the rclatively high density 
of rural families (6 to 10 per square 
mile) in irrigated areas, community 
life in irrigated areas has numerous 
advantages over community life in 
many other farming areas. 


A Utopia? 


The foregoing paragraphs paint a 
glowing picture of an agricultural 
Utopia for the Columbia Basin—an 
achievable Utopia, as far as the phys- 
ical and economic factors in the sit- 
uation are concerned. But will the 
human, the psychological, the in- 
tangible factors in the situation 
actually lead to this desired end? 

There seem to be two main alter- 
natives for realization of the opti- 
mum development—the Utopia, if 
you like—of the Columbia Basin. 
One way may be called the paternal- 
istic, the other the democratic. 

It is possible for the numerous 
technicians to perfect a plan of de- 
velopment for the Columbia Basin. 
Such a plan would consider all the 
factors previously related, and any 
other pertinent factors. The rub 
would come in carrying them out. 
A democracy probably would rule 
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out any use of force in carrying out 
a paternalistic plan, regardless of its 
benevolence. Settlers, landowners, 
and other participants in the plan 
would have to be induced, through 
financial or other enticement, into 
compliance. For instance, most of 
the land in the Columbia Basin is 
privately owned. 

Its owners would sell to the Gov- 
ernment or to a person chosen by 
the Government only to the extent 
that a higher price was paid for the 
land than could be obtained other- 
wise, unless some type of compul- 
sion were constructed. Again, set- 
tlers would follow systems of farm- 
ing recommended by the technician 
only to the extent that some form 
of inducement or compulsion could 
be invented and applied. The es- 
sence of paternalism is the loss in 
initiative on the part of its recip- 
ients. If a paternalistic procedure 
were adopted, there seems to be no 
logical stopping point, prior to com- 
plete paternalism, with all decisions 
and all responsibility in the hands of 
the experts. 

Phrased in this way, paternalism 
becomes impossible, without any 
need to examine the myriad tech- 
nical details that might readily 
swamp any paternalistic plan. No 
one is interested in planning for 
the sake of planning; plans are made 
for people, and, if effective, usually 
by people. The democratic method 
of planning the development of the 
Columbia Basin or any other area 
involves a partnership between local 
people—landowners and _ settlers— 
and technicians or administrators. 
Plans jointly derived are likely to 
lead to a goal actually desired by 
local people, as well as to be more 
workable. 
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The planning studies under way 
in the Columbia Basin will utilize 
the democratic planning process to 
the full. Cooperative technical in- 
vestigations are being carried out by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, various 
bureaus of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington State College, 
and other Federal; and State agencies, 

These investigations will provide 
the factual, technical foundation 
upon which any plans for develop- 
ment of the Basin must rest. Even 
in these technical investigations, 
some local groups have participated. 
As factual materials become avail- 
able, county and community land- 
use planning groups will study the 
available facts, consider various al- 
ternatives, and make suggestions for 
action. Out of such partnership be- 
tween the specialist and the local 
resident will come a broader un- 
derstanding on the part of each, and 
a better acceptance of any plans that 
are made. 

There are special difficulties in the 
way of cooperative planning of the 
development of a new irrigation 
project, particularly one as large as 
the Columbia Basin. Most of the 
settlers are not in the area, and in 
many instances persons who will 
some day settle in the Basin are now 
unaware of that fact. Some of the 
present landowners reside locally, 
and are readily accessible, but others 
live at distant points and are unavail- 
able for discussions. Only a segment 
of the people who will ultimately be 
affected can participate in planning 
in advance of settlement. Moreover, 
even this segment will be unfamiliar 
with some of the problems that will 
arise, and may be unprepared to 
take action in advance of the time 
when a problem has already become 
acute. 
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The alternative to cooperative 
planning in advance of settlement, 
with all its limitations, is cooperative 
planning while settlement is in proc- 
ess. When irrigation water is first 
made available to a block of land, 
events occur with all the dramatic 
suddenness of a tornado, though 
quite different kinds of things hap- 
pen. Where there was a sagebrush 
flat only a few months ago, there 
now stand numerous dwellings and 
lie many newly tilled fields. Set- 
tlers with diverse backgrounds sud- 
denly become neighbors. Numerous 
troublesome problems demand im- 
mediate decisions, many of which 
will vitally affect the community for 
many years. The lack of an or- 
ganized nucleus of local people and 
a recognized procedure may be fatal. 
Settlers, strangers to one another 
and deeply engrossed in their per- 
sonal problems, may be- unable to 
take sound, intelligent community 
action. But they could more readily 
participate with existing groups, to 
obtain the desired results. 

In the cooperative planning and 
development of a new irrigation 
project, such as Columbia Basin, 
public agencies can do a great deal. 
First of all, they can supply informa- 
tion—not only to planning commit- 
tees, but to prospective settlers be- 
fore they come to the project, and to 
actual settlers after they arrive. In- 
formation to prospective settlers 
should be directed equally to dis- 
couraging persons lacking in quali- 
ties for success, as to encouraging 
settlement by good prospects. 

Settlers will often need specific, 
individual, personalized assistance 
and information in developing their 
farms most efficiently. Just where 
should the farm irrigation ditch be 
placed to give it the right slope, and 
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just how should the fields be laid out 
for efficient irrigation and farming? 
A small staff of qualified men could 
give such assistance, which would 
lower the costs of developing raw 
land into farms and would increase 
the efficiency of farm operation. 
The cost of such a staff would be 
extremely small in relation to other 
Government outlays for the Colum- 
bia Basin, and their effectiveness 
during the early stages of settlement 
would be much greater than at a 
later date. 

Public agencies can further assist 
cooperative planning groups by pro- 
vision of a means for translation of 
plans into action. If the most desir- 
able development for a particular 
situation requires additional credit 
for its successful completion, some 
agency whose function it is to extend 
credit can be the means of carrying 


out the plans and programs arrived 
at jointly. In the last analysis, ad- 
ministrative agencies exist for the 
purpose of translating the general 
wishes of the body politic into spe- 
cific accomplishment. 

Another function which public 
agencies can perform is protection 
of local groups or persons from ex- 
ploitation, The frontier has fre- 
quently been the congregating 
ground of the sharpster, the un- 
scrupulous land agent, and similar 
marauders. The spotlight of pub- 
licity, focused by some fearless public 
agency, can materially lessen these 
types of undesired activity. 

By use of the democratic planning 
process, and with full cooperation of 
the various public agencies, the 
utopian ideals for Columbia Basin 
may become realities. 





Letters 





A High Content 
of Evangelism 


The July number of the Lanp 
Poricy Review will probably gen- 
erate quite a lot of discussion and 
the editor as well as the contributors 
should be complimented on this is- 
sue. The articles are stimulating, 
interesting, and well presented. If 
there is any general criticism it is 
that there is still a relatively high 
content of evangelism among plan- 
ners. But this is hardly surprising. 
In a sense, the present crop of 
planners is composed of pioneers 
who are compelled to convert the 
Philistines as well as commune with 
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the disciples. (If you will pardon a 
mixed metaphor.) And probably 
this condition will continue for some 
little time. Truly, our planners 
have made astounding strides dur- 
ing the last decade, but they would 
probably be among the last to claim 
perfection for their work. Far as 
we have gone, we have farther 
still to go. 

The end of the war is going to 
present us with some awfully tough 
problems. Yet, unless it lasts a very 
long time for a modern war, it is 
asking rather too much of our plan- 
ners and our politicians (don’t for- 
get them!) to be all ready with com- 
plete specifications for a new world 
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order that will avert all the economic 
and social agonies that have hereto- 
fore followed major wars. This is 
not to say that we will not manage 
better than the last time, but simply 
that some of the arrangements es- 
sential to a smoothly working econ- 
omy may take another decade or two 
to work out. 

The point is that our planning up- 
to-date has affected only certain cor- 
ners of the economic organization, 
and these have not been too well 
coordinated. * * * 

It is interindustry coordination 
that is needed most. After the war 
a great quantity of materials, ma- 
chines, and men—particularly sev- 
eral million men—will need to be 
shifted from wartime industries and 
from the armed forces to peacetime 
pursuits. Here we will have a post- 
emergency emergency; a crisis of the 
first magnitude; dramatic, fear- 
imspiring, paralyzing. Of course 
stop-gaps can be found: Government 
spending, output restriction, recla- 
mation projects, and enlarged 
W. P. A. But these provide no so- 
lution to the problem. 

Technological changes require 
similar shifts, but more gradual ones. 
Old enterprises die out and new ones 
are born, some to rise to great im- 
portance and others to die a-borning. 
In the process no measures of parity 
and no goals of static security can 
provide us with anything but pit- 
falls. It is technological progress 
that increases specialization, making 
individuals as well as industries more 
and more interdependent. Indeed, 
it is in this influence more than any 
other that we find the growing ne- 
cessity for economic planning and 
coordination. 

As farming efficiency increases, the 
fraction of our population needed on 
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farms falls from a half to a third, 
then a quarter, and a fifth. With a 
nearly static population, how many 
farmers shall we need by 1950?—by 
1960? How much, and which land 
shall we need to conserve? 

So far there has been a tendency 
for each group affected by economic . 
planning to think first of “security,” 
and to think in terms of past eco- 
nomic relationships. But mainte- 
nance of these is neither feasible nor, 
in most cases, desirable. Each 
group wants to be protected from ex- 
cessive competition, to be guaran- 
teed a “fair” price, or a “parity” in- 
come. But what is needed by the 
economy as a whole is greater flexi- 
bility and more prompt adjustment 
to technological changes in consumer 
preferences. 

Instead of freezing price relation- 
ships, and restricting output, we 
need to make prices more fluid and 
to encourage new industries in their 
initial stages to take the place of 
those that are contracting. Not 
merely plans are required but cur- 
rent coordination now in this direc- 
tion, now in another. Of course, 
this is much more difficult than the 
piecemeal and more or less dis- 
jointed programs for tenant pur- 
chase of farms here, restrictions of 
corn there, and a hydroelectric proj- 
ect somewhere else. 

Surely we will learn many things 
about this type of over-all planning 
from our present experience in war- 
time economic coordination. But 
objectives are clearer in wartime 
and coordination is easier to obtain. 
Before we arrive at similar peace- 
time coordination we have yet to go 
through many years of economic 
and social experimentation. Per- 
haps some day we may have an eco- 
nomic council whose responsibility it 
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is to examine and to modify the 
plans of each industrial group in the 
light of their effects on other indus- 
tries, and to coordinate their execu- 
tion in the interest of smooth and 
orderly operation. Until that time 
let us be modest in our claims of 
achievement. But nothing short of 
that will do. 

—Joun A. Hopxins, 
Department of Economics 
and Sociology, 

Towa State College. 





The Problem 
of Regionalism 


The ancient art of agriculture is 
not now, never was, and never will 
be a permanent or stable economy. 
Instead, it is of necessity a con- 
stantly changing art, fitting in as best 
it may to a constantly changing 
physical and social environment. 
Wherever it is practiced, its physi- 
cal environment is subject to local 
variations. In some areas those local 
variations are so wide that severe 
economic repercussions may ensue. 
In other areas the physical variations 
are so narrow that they do not con- 
tribute substantially to economic 
pulsations or variations. The social 
environment, or socio-economic en- 
vironment, to use an even broader 
term, is an intensely dynamic force, 
changing with time and _ place. 
Every advance in technology brings 
its swift and certain changes in both 
the physical and the socio-economic 
environment of agriculture. Post- 
war agriculture, as well as present 
agriculture, must needs as never be- 
fore recognize the impact and the 
changing impact of all the forces 
which play upon it. Some of these 
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forces are close at hand and can be 
dealt with by the individual farmer- 
producer as an individual. Others 
may be dealt with by a group of 
organized farmers. Still others re- 
quire State, National, and inter- 
national cooperation. 

Post-war agricultural policy must 
deal more realistically than it has 
up to the present with the problem 
of regionalism. Imbalances result- 
ing from favorable treatment in one 
region injure other regions. The 
attack upon the problem of region- 
alism within continental United 
States is going to call for an aban- 
donment of provincialism and a 
higher patriotism than has yet been 
evident upon all occasions. The 
preservation of a wise balance be- 
tween State rights, regional control, 
and Federal control is needed. Some 
of the regionalism, sectionalism, and 
“districtism” which we now have 
must surrender some of its aspects 
of federalism and take on more gen- 
uine democratic participation and 
support. Unless this is done, some 
of the administrative structures now 
arising are likely to fall of their own 
weight. 

Post-war agriculture is likely to 
face the complicated problem of 
Western Hemisphere relationships. 
The restoration of a European mar- 
ket to South America is bound to 
come sometime in the future. I 
agree wholeheartedly with the in- 
telligent observer who has said that 
the United States is not rich enough 
to buy the agricultural surpluses of 
Latin America. American states- 
manship and international states- 
manship will have to find a way to 
promote normal flow of raw mate- 
rials to the place where they are 
most needed for the common good 
of mankind. American diplomacy 
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in Latin America seems to be on the 
“up and up.” It is to be hoped that 
with the impact of a sudden change 
in the Eurasian situation it may con- 
tinue on the “up and up.” But what- 
ever happens, the man on the land 
in the United States of America 
needs to be taken into the confidence 
of those negotiating trade relations 
with foreign lands earlier, oftener, 
and more effectively than is being 
done at present. The agricultural 
heart of the Nation will always re- 
sent a “fait accompli” or any policy 
whose course of development they 
have not been able to follow intelli- 
gently. In preparing for post-war 
policy, a Nation-wide program of at- 
tention in the field of international 
relations reaching both producer 
and manufacturer is a major need. 
—H. L. Waster, 
Dean, School of Agricul- 
ture, and Director, Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, 
North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 





Planlessness After | 
World War 1 


When J received your letter of 
July 11 asking for comments on the 
subject: “Planning for post-war 
American agriculture,” I immedi- 
ately thought of an article which I 
wrote about g years ago and in 
which I made some observations con- 
cerning the lack of planning for 
American agriculture following the 
last great war. Although the cir- 
cumstances are somewhat different 
I know of no more pertinent com- 
ment which I could make on the 
necessity for planning than to recall 
some of the things which I said at 
that time. For example: 
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“In 1914 the farm value of the 
cotton crop was $549 million and of 
the wheat crop $879 million. These 
sums were more than five times suffi- 
cient to pay the farmers’ tax bill for 
that year. In 1931, however, be- 
cause of increased taxes and de- 
creased value of products (quantity 
production was about the same) the 
wheat and cotton crops combined 
did not bring in enough gross rev- 
enue to pay agricultural taxes. 
Again, in 1920 the gross fartn in- 
come was approximately twice the 
amount of the farm mortgage in 
debtedness, while in 1930 the gross 
income (cash income plus value of 
products used) was less than sufh- 
cient to have paid the mortgage 
indebtedness, to say nothing of other 
forms of credit which farmers make 
wee ©. © © 

“During the war farmers * * * 
more than doubled their mortgage 
indebtedness at a time when they 
could have paid relatively a dollar 
debt with approximately 50 cents in 
cash. * * ® The farmer today 
(1932) must deliver approximately 
$2.50 worth of produce for every dol- 
lar borrowed in 1919. If this be con- 
verted into an expression of the effect 
on the interest rate it is as if a carry- 
ing charge of 6 percent had been 
increased to one of 15 percent. 

“In relation to taxes the situation 
is even worse. At 1932 prices, it 
requires 6 bales of cotton to pay the 
same amount of farm taxes as in 
1919; meanwhile, however, taxes on 
farm land have so increased that it 
now requires 15 bales of cotton to 
pay taxes on a farm which in 1919 
could pay out with 1 bale.” 

If America expects to achieve a 
better post-war agriculture, experi- 
ence suggests that current farm debts 
and taxes be held to a minimum and 
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reduced if possible; that national in- 
come be more equitably distributed 
among all the people, both farm and 
nonfarm; that present standards of 
living be sacrificed if need be in the 
interest of future gain; that there 
be no retreat from the advances 
which have been made in conserva- 
tion, rehabilitation, and adjustment 
of natural and human resources; 
that selfishness and greed be elimi- 
nated as factors in the determina- 
tion of economic and social policies; 
and that somehow men everywhere 
shall arrive at a saner and safer ap- 
preciation of the real values of life. 
—G. H. Aut, 
Head, Department of 
Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, The 
Clemson Agricultural 
College, Clemson, S.C. 





A True Commonwealth 
of Nations Needed 


In view of the very serious prob- 
lems which arose following the last 
world-war period, it seems particu- 
larly timely for all of us at this time 
to devote considerable thought to 
the probable post-war conditions and 
what we should do about them. It 
seems to me absolutely essential that 
we give much thought and time to a 
consideration of the part which the 
United States as a whole, and Amer- 
ican agriculture in particular, should 
play in world affairs and world trade 
following the return of peace. We 
failed miserably last time in realizing 
that in interceding in Europe’s strug- 
gles we had a definite responsibility 
to follow through in such interced- 
ing, and not only help make the 





peace but to help work out coop 
eratively in a sincere and whole- 
hearted manner the world-wide 
problems of readjustment and eco- 
nomic stabilization which followed. 
Before we become too far in- 
volved in the present struggle to be 
able to discuss fairly the responsibili- 
ties which we must assume in the 
post-war period, we should use every 
effort through the written and 
spoken word to emphasize the de- 
sirability and utter necessity of estab- 
lishing a true cooperative world 
commonwealth of nations, with all 
of the implications of mutual self 
help, interdependence, and whole- 
hearted cooperation which this in- 
volves. If such a true common- 
wealth is to be established in place of 
the outmoded and outworn “balance 
of power” policy, we will have to 
change many of our attitudes and 
techniques. The July issue of the 
Lanp Pouicy Review, particularly 
the articles by Fleming, Tolley, and 
Ezekiel, clearly indicates that we can 
make these changes if we will. We 
are a young progressive Nation and 
we should be able to make our na- 
tional policy sufficiently flexible to 
withstand the far reaching changes 
which will be essential, without los- 
ing the major advantages of the dem- 
ocratic process itself. At the same 
time that we are playing an effective 
role in establishing a better world 
order, as the articles in the Review 
point out, we should be able to make 
our domestic situation, for farmers 
and workers alike, one in which 
there is a much more enduring and 
satisfying prosperity. 
—R. R. Rennez, 

Head, Department of 

Agricultural Economics, 

Montana State College. 
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Steps to Give 
Jobs to All 


The articles are all stimulating and 
meaty, although obviously most of 
them cannot much more than barely 
enumerate the problems that need 
solution and hint at possible means 
by which to attain the desired 
objectives. 

Prosperity for Us All, by that ex- 
cellent agricultural economist, 
Mordecai Ezekiel, first attracted my 
attention because I have been inter- 
ested recently in the subject of the 
influence of industrial employment 
on agricultural welfare. I must con- 
fess there was just a little disappoint- 
ment, perhaps not because the arti- 
cle is not good, but because I had 
just previously read some other ma- 
terial by Dr. Ezekiel on the same 
subject which, to my mind, seemed 
much better. This article would 
have seemed much more construc- 
tive if less time had been spent on 
prophesying what bad things Hitler 
can do to us and if more specific 
statements had been made as to 
positive actions we can take to solve 
our problems by the expansion and 
stabilization of industrial employ- 
ment. Possibly Dr. Ezekiel will 
take the time to give us that side 
of the picture in a future issue. He 
is well qualified for this by virtue of 
his deep study of the problem. 

—Gasniet Lunpy, 
Head of Agricultural 
Economics Department, 
South Dakota 
State College. 





The Stockmen’s 
Point of View 
I am heartily in accord with the 
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expressed purpose of the July, 1941, 
issue of Lanp Poticy Review. Col- 
orado farmers and ranchmen are 
more concerned over this same prob- 
lem than at any time in my experi- 
ence. I notice that the leading men 
are centering their efforts on “put- 
ting their house in order.” They 
are reducing debts, fixing improve- 
ments, and purchasing new equip- 
ment. They are culling breeding 
herds, buying new lands that 
strengthen their ability to be self- 
sustaining in regard to year-long feed 
and, in general, doing all in their 
power to be able to weather financial 
shock. 

Meanwhile, I note a cumulative 
feeling that some Federal agencies, 
responsible for the administration of 
public lands, are introducing regu- 
lations that hamper stockmen in 
their efforts to plan for their own 
future security. 

The western range country is so 
dependent upon the use of Federal 
lands that there is grave concern 
over thé possibility that adminis- 
trators, in their zeal to make a favor- 
able showing for lands under their 
care, may impose upon stockmen, re- 
strictions which will prevent any de- 
gree of use of individual initiative in 
self-protection. Ranchmen of 
necessity must consider their indi- 
vidual holdings in making plans for 
the future. Heavy investments in 
real estate and large tax payments 
require a proportionate scale of op- 
erations in order to keep the outht 
solvent. There are instances where 
10 to 30 percent reductions in num- 
bers of livestock permitted upon 
public lands result in that much re- 
duction in gross revenues per ranch 
with little or no opportunity to ad- 
just in any way to make offsetting 
reductions in expense since year-long 
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feed can no longer be secured and 
overhead drops but little. 

There is no one answer to this 
condition, but it will require some 
added tolerance in the administra- 
tion of public lands, or some adjust- 
ment in lease fees and land taxes if 
these men are to survive another de- 
pression. In many instances cattle 
or sheep ranching is the only use that 
can be made of these particular 
holdings. 

I hope you continue to work on 
the problem of planning for a post- 
war agriculture. You have my best 
wishes. 

—R. T. Burpicx, 
Associate Economist, 
Colorado Experiment 
Station. 





Next Steps 
Needed Now 


It is encouraging now to realize 
that some consideration ds being 
given to preparing for the serious 
problems that are likely to arise 
when the armed conflict ends. In 
most post-war periods little effort has 
been made to adjust the people to the 
changing conditions, and the result 
has been that many lives have been 
destroyed and the happiness of 
families wrecked because of factors 
entirely out of control of the indi- 
vidual. It would seem that an in- 
telligent and progressive country 
like our own should be able to ad- 
just internal conditions dealing with 
agriculture and industry so that we 
might avoid at least the extreme de- 
pressions that have occurred in the 
past. 

Now is the time to lay plans 








rather than to wait for disaster to 
overtake us. You are to be con- 
gratulated on taking the first step, 
and my sincere hope is that many 
more steps will be taken in anticipa- 
tion of agricultural and industrial 
adjustment for post-war prosperity. 
—J. E. McCorp, 
Professor of Farm 
Management and 
Agricultural Economics, 
Pennsylvania State College. 





Better Farm 
Working Conditions 


I am especially pleased that the 
various writers seem to have in view 
the more favorable working condi- 
tions of the farmers. As we look 
back over the agricultural economic 
conditions it is clear that farmers 
have almost continuously been work- 
ing under unsatisfactory economic 
conditions. 

I am glad to see rural electric lines 
going up in so many sections of rural 
America. That, in itself, is an aim 
for better living for farm families. 

The basic thing, of course, is a 
stable and improved income from the 
farm. I mention stability of farm 
prices on our farm buying power. 
Of course, if the market conditions 
fluctuate as they have in the past, no 
farmer can plan his economic future. 

I would like to see more such 
pamphlets containing good articles 
with power to back up plans for the 
definite future of agriculture. 

—C. Larsen, 
Dean Emeritus, 
Division of Agriculture, 
South Dakota 
State College. 
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Democracy and a Bill 
OF DUTIES FOR ALL 


By DONALD MEIKLEJOHN. There are rights and freedoms 
in a democracy. There are obligations and duties, too. 


IN MAY of this year, Vice 
President Wallace pro- 
posed an addition to the 
American Bill of Rights. 
That assertion of individual values 
may be looked upon, he said, as a 
part of the Old Testament of Amer- 
ican ideals. To it we need now to 
add a New Testament, a new dedi- 
cation, in the form of a Bill of Duties. 
Americans must come to see their 
country not simply as a device for 
permitting or protecting individual 
fulfilment; they must acknowledge 
it to be the source of positive obliga- 
tions upon its individual members. 
It is certainly true that the Bill of 
Rights, in its emphasis upon the in- 
dividual’s dignity, has played an 
essential role in the American con- 
ception of democracy. To many it 
has been the only abiding element in 
that conception. We must ask Mr. 
Wallace, accordingly, whether his 
proposal is not a tacit abandonment 
of the most permanent American 
ideal, the ideal of the separate indi- 
vidual developing his capacities by 
and for himself. Is this second 
Testament so new as to be in fact 
undemocratic, un-American? 
In what follows I am going to offer 
a negative answer to these questions. 
The proposal of a Bill of Duties is, 
I am sure, both essentially demo- 
cratic and in harmony with the most 
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permanent American tradition. 

For the permanent theme in that 
tradition has been the theme of 
equality: As Walt Whitman said, 
“I speak the pass-word primeval. 
I give the sign of democracy. By 
God, I will accept nothing which 
all men cannot have the counterpart 
of on the same terms.” In the de- 
mand for equality the democratic 
ideal has found its clearest formu- 
lation, ever since the Declaration of 
Independence. And this demand is, 
as I see it, in full accord with the 
notion of a Bill of Duties. 

The notion of equality is, of 
course, neither completely clear nor 
completely self-evident. We have 
become very wary of any thinking 
that proceeds from so-called “self- 
evident truths;” and men standing 
on their own unaided God-given 
faculties seem anything but equal. 

In reaction from the difficulty of 
that conception we often fall back 
upon a simple denial of inequality. 
We say that we must treat men as 
equals because we can’t tell well 
enough how far they are unequal. 
But we find then that we have no 
positive basis in terms of which to 
understand their social relations 
with one another. Though we are, 
I am sure, fully committed to equal- 
ity, our statement of it and our de- 
fense of it are less effective than we 
might wish. 





The basic difficulty has been, as 
I see it, our attempt to take men 
as equals independently of their re- 
lations to one another. Division has 
engendered distinction. And in 
contrast with that I wish to suggest 
that democratic equality means 
simply the inclusion of all mem- 
bers of society in one common con- 
versation. It means that each mem- 
ber of society is able to talk with 
every other. They may not talk 
equally wisely, or completely, or per- 
suasively; their roles are not neces- 
sarily identical. Some may listen, or 
doubt, or question, or deny, while 
others speak, but in a democracy all 
contribute to the final forming of 
the common point of view. 

Even as their functions are not 
identical, yet at the same time they 
are permanently tied up with one 
another. No member can ever, in 
a democracy, have done with any 
other. Equality is the temper of a 
conversation in which all the con- 
versants have their say, in which all 
are heard. It is certainly the most 
exciting and the most terrifying of 
human endeavors. 

It is in such a democratic equality 
of discussion that the most perma- 
nent American ideal resides. The 
American mind proposes to be truly 
the outcome of the common think- 
ing of all its members: For this rea- 
son the suggestion of a Bill of 
Duties is surely in keeping with 
American tradition. But I suspect 
that the statement so far given may 
seem merely formal. It may be 
urged that the American liberties, 
both civil and economic, have been 
individualistic in essence, have in- 
volved absence of group control. 
And I wish very briefly to sketch an 
answer to this contention. 
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The answer to the individualistic 
account of the civil liberties has been 
given in part already. We cannot 
base them today upon inborn facul- 
ties. Rather we must view them— 
the activities of speech and press and 
assembly—in their essentially social 
character. They are the forms of 
human communication, of the com- 
ing together of various individual 
minds to form, for a specific project, 
a single mind. 

In the language of Rousseau, in 
them individual wills unite to form 
a general will. The proper mean- 
ing of civil liberty is in releasing and 
encouraging citizens to take part in 
this process of forming the general 
will. And a Bill of Civil Duties 
outlines the ways in which a citizen 
is morally obligated so to participate. 
Its articles are, surely, such as will 
ensure that he think and attend to 
the thinking of his fellows on 
national policy. 


Economic Liberty 


And economic liberty, despite the 
rulings of the pre-Roosevelt Supreme 
Court, must equally be grounded in 
a soil of social responsibility. Mr. 
Justice Holmes expressed that notion 
with great clarity in his dissent in 
the Adkins case. The liberty of 
property of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment does have, he said, a permanent 
if somewhat elusive meaning. It is 
the liberty to follow the ordinary 
callings. Men must be protected in 
undertaking on their own what the 
general sense of the community cer- 
tifies as the proper field for human 
effort. The community judgment is 
the ultimate authority on economic 
freedom. And that judgment is not 
passive. From it issue callings to 
the faculties and energies of men. 
In it must lie the decision whether 
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a calling is to an individual or to 
the society as a single active entity. 
Economic freedom is thus, like civil, 
a phase of a total social process in 
which correlative economic duties 
are to be acknowledged. 

In summary, it seems to me that 
the New Testament of Duties that 
Mr. Wallace has proposed is not a 
departure from the Old but an elab- 
oration of what was already there. 
The American liberties, seriously 


taken, have always embodied obli- 
gations as well as privileges. More 
exactly, they have constituted the 
conditions of membership in the 
American community. They have 
expressed what men must be and do 
to achieve significance in that rela- 
tionship. In this, rather than in the 
external relationship of either rights 
or duties, resides the permanent 
essence of American freedom. 





Books 





Tue Soms Tat Support Us. An INTRopUCTION To THE STupDy oF SolILs 
anp THemr Use sy Men. Charles E. Kellogg. The MacMillan Com- | 


pany. New York. 370 pages. 


by GOVE HAMBIDGE 


WHEN YOU are rather closely 
associated with a man it is difficult 
to get an entirely detached view of 
his book. As I read The Soils That 
Support Us, I had the feeling that 
the author was sitting in an easy 
chair beside the fireplace—or in the 
only chair in my office that even 
pretends to be easy—sucking on his 
pipe and talking about the thing that 
most interests him. The feeling is 
by no means entirely due to associa- 
tion, however. The whole book 
(even the appendices, believe it or 
not) is cast in a friendly conversa- 
tional tone, with a deliberate effort 
to be simple and unconventional. 
It is written just about as the author 
would talk if he sat down some eve- 
ning to tell you what soils are, how 
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they got that way, and what they 
ought to mean to men and women. 

Being untextbookish, it ought to 
make the best kind of textbook for 
students, in school or out, who want 
to get a broad grasp of the subject. 
I understand that the author wrote it 
practically straight out of his head, 
without reference to “the literature” 
except in the later checking of de- 
tails. He figured that what did not 
stick in his head would certainly not 
stick in the reader’s. If this excel- 
lent rule were followed more often 
we would have more introductory 
textbooks (which are in some ways 
the most important because they 
start the student on his road) writ- 
ten by people who know at first hand 
what they are talking about, and 
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fewer that are laboriously copied at 
second, third, and fourth hand (er- 
rors and all) from stuff already pub- 
lished. You can’t write a book out 
of your head on a subject like soils 
without a rich background of slowly 
gathered knowledge and personal 
thought and experience. 


THIS BACKGROUND Dr. Kel- 
logg obtained as a teacher at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College 
and the University of Wisconsin, and 
as head of the Soil Survey of the 
Department of Agriculture. Begun 
in 1899, the soil survey work is one 
of those basic and monumental proj- 
ects that is longer than the life of a 
man, bigger than the experience of 
any group of men, and as widely and 
fundamentally useful as an encyclo- 
pedia. It involves nothing less than 
the mapping, classifying, and de- 
scribing, almost acre by acre, of all 
the soil in the United States—and, 
in our time, its evaluation for agri- 
cultural uses. If anyone knows soils 
from both the bird’s-eye and the 
worm’s-cye view, it should be the 
Soil Survey men. They are the 
nearest human approach to a mole 
equipped with a Ph. D. degree. 

Kellogg’s book sets out to do two 
things—to give us a fundamental 
understanding of the soil as a physi- 
cal-chemical-biological entity, and to 
make us think through the signifi- 
cance of the soil in human affairs. 

The first is admirably done. A 
hundred-odd pages at the beginning 
of the book are devoted to telling 
how soil science developed, what 
soils are made of, how they are 
formed, what physical, chemical, and 
biological activities go on within a 
soil, and how soils are classified. 
Here the author has to deal with 
some difficult concepts and some 
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highly technical material. It is 
enough to say that this reviewer was 
able to follow the discussion with 
pleasure and profit and without get- 
ting swished off along the line like 
a fly trying to stick to a horse travel- 
ing through thick underbrush. 
Anyone who can keep me in the clear 
when it comes to chemistry espe- 
cially has my gratitude. I emerged 
with a better understanding of sev- 
eral difficult points, and my one re- 
gret is that Kellogg did not pull 
some of this stuff out of his sleeve 
in time for use in the 1938 Yearbook. 


FOR THE NEXT 80-odd pages 
he takes the reader on a personally 
conducted tour of the world’s chief 
soil groups—the soils of the grass- 
lands, the deserts, the temperate for- 
est lands, and the warm and tropical 
forest lands. In each case he not 
only gives a clear description of the 
character of the soil, but mixes in 
much human and practical material 
on its use and misuse. This part of 
the book is richly illustrated with 
photographs that tie the landscape 
in with the soil, 

Next come 60-odd pages on the 
use of the soil, including the adapta- 
tion of crops to soils, cultivation 
practices, fertilizers and lime, and 
the control of water. Necessarily, in 
so brief a space, the treatment is 
pretty broad, with emphasis on a few 
general principles. Following a 
chapter on “When Do Soils Wear 
Out?” (intended, I suspect, to con- 
tradict what the author regards as 
some much-publicized misconcep- 
tions), he winds up with a final 30- 
odd pages on “Planning the Use of 
the Soil” and “Soil and Our Future.” 


ANYONE who knows the good 
Doctor well enough to read between 
the lines will realize that in this part 
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of the book he frequently pounds 
the arm of his chair and almost bites 
through the stem of his pipe. For 
Kellogg, like any artist, writer, or 
scientist with the ability and guts to 
develop strong viewpoints of his own 
in his chosen field, has certain pet 
hates and biases. For one thing, he 
hates what he regards as oversimpli- 
fied, superficial solutions of soil prob- 
lems which he sees as extremely 
complex (he would put much of the 
recent popular writing on the ero- 
sion menace in this class); for an- 
other, he hates what he regards as 
overcentralization of authority in 
dealing with these problems. Those 
who know him know that he does 
not hestitate on any occasion to at- 
tack these (in his view) twin 
menaces. 

But in this book he expresses him- 
self on these points with  self- 
restraint, mildness, and lack of 
particularity—so much so that the 
general reader will probably never 
realize that he is looking on at a 
bit of shadow-boxing. What the 
reader will see is a cogent and very 
earnest plea for more and better 
planning in our use of the soil from 





this time forth, with major emphasis 
on three points: (1) Everything we 
do must be based on truly scientific 
study of the complexities involved 
in soil management. (2) Economic 
distress is in general the cause of soil 
misuse rather than the other way 
around; sound planning must be 
based on this principle. (3) There 
must be full democratic participa- 
tion in the planning process by all 
farmers, and a scrupulous avoidance 
of dictation from above. With the 
three principles thus broadly formu- 
lated, probably no man of sense will 
disagree. It is in their detailed in- 
terpretation that differences arise. 


I HAVE NOT given the flavor of 
Kellogg’s book. It has flavor. The 
author’s reading has been unusually 
wide (I almost said for a scientist), 
and he brings it to bear on soil sci- 
ence, with good effect. He is urbane 
and he is a humanist. The result is 
that he puts his science in a broad 
framework. I would heartily sub- 
scribe to Russell Lord’s comment in 
the Saturday Review of Literature: 
“In most ways it is the best general 
book on soils that I have ever read.” 


What good is it if we spend billions of dollars and center all our 
energies and effort in defending ourselves because we believe in 
our system, and yet ignore the certainty of a complete collapse 
unless we take necessary precautions now and prepare to gear 
right into anew American order? The cost of this readjustment 
period immediately following the end of the world conflict is 
going to be just as great for a few years as the cost of the national 


defense program. 


—FioreLto H. LaGuarpia 
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In the day of victory when the nations sit down at the peace table, 
our food stockpiles ready to be drawn on by the famished people 
of the Old World will give great force to our views. For they 
will show once and for all that democracy builds for the needs 


of common men. 


—C.aupeE R. Wickarp 











